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OF LEARNING TO SPEAK FRENCH 


s OW I wish that I could speak French!” How often have 
you heard those words! How often have you wished that 
you, too, could speak French. 


The question has always been, “How can I learn, in a short 
time, to speak French correctly, so that foreigners will under- 
stand me?” Certainly not in school, by going through a grammar 
and learning innumerable rules and irregular verbs! 


The great house of Hugo is known throughout Europe. For 
more than one hundred years this famous family has conducted 
language institutes in the greater cities. Millions of Hugo lan- 
guage books have .been sold. Thousands of Europeans have 


learned to speak foreign languages by the remarkable method 
used in the Hugo language institutes. 


The Famous Hugo Method Has Now Been 
Brought to This Country 


It will enable you to speak French /ike a Frenchman! This method 
requires little time and little effort. It involves no laborious 
study. Instead of starting with tiresome rules and grammatical 
constructions, you actually learn to speak French sentences in 
your very first lesson. This is the true European method, now 
available in 


Hucos FRENCH AT SIGHT’ 


24 Fascinating Lessons By Mail—Special Introductory Offer 


Until you have seen the first lesson of the 
Hugo course, you cannot possibly realize 
how easy and delightful it is to learn to 
speak French by this unique method! You 
begin with simple, interesting sentences 
about everyday subjects. The same words 
are used over and over, in different ways. 
New words, forms, phrases, idioms and 
constructions are introduced so gradually, 
and used so often, that you learn simply 
from seeing them. You do not feel that 
you are studying at all! Correct pronun- 
ciation and cultured accent are taught by 
an ingenious device. 


sons. 


This Remarkable Offer Includes a 
year’s subscription to Le Petit Journal 


Published twice a month, eight 
months of the year, in everyday 
French, this delightful illustrated 
Magazine contains current news, ex- 
tracts from French newspapers and 

eriodicals, interesting notes on 

‘rench life and customs and humor- 
ous sketches. It will be of the 
greatest assistance in furthering 
your knowledge of French. To 
take advantage of this special offer 
it is only necessary to mail the 
coupon, without money, at once. 


The Entire Course for $12.00 


The Hugo “French At Sight’’ course con- 
sists of twenty-four scientifically planned les- 
In order to acquaint*Americans with 
this wonderfully successful method oflearn- 
ing conversational French, as the Europeans 
learnit, theentire course is now offered at the 
amazingly lowcost of only $12.00. Thisis only 


Examine These Lessons Free 
Simply Mail the Coupon 


a fraction of the regular price. More-/ 
over, it may be paid on convenient 
terms of only $2.00 a month. But 


remember, this special offer is made 


Double 
day Page 

& Co 
Dept. F-7211 
bh (American 
astonishingly low price. Representatives 
BY P WA of Hugo’s Lan 
guage Institute¢ 
¥ of London, England) 
Garden City, New York. 
Gentlemen: I am _ inter 
ested in learning to speak 
French as the French speak 
it. Please send me the Hug 
“French At Sight’ course, i 


solely for introductory purposes. 
Only a limited number of 
courses are available at this / 


The coupon below will bring you the 
entire course of 24 lessons, for free ex- 
. chy can return them in 

ays, or send only $2.00 initial pay- ogg i 
ment and then $2.00 a month until B nara for free Ss 
$12.00 has been paid. Don’t run the / ion. Within 5 days I will either 
risk of missing this exceptional op- return the course or send yd 
portunity. Be prompt, mail the / $2.00 at that time and $2.00 eadll 
Coupon Now! Renae Vas a total of $12.00 h 

een paid. am also to r ive & 

Doubleday Page & Co., Dept. rf year’s subscription to Le Petit Jourall 
F-7211 (16 issues) without additional cost. 


NAME  crccsesessees sevceeecceoconsssensoesseeosonssoesseessoeseseneees 


(American Represtative of 
Hugo’s Language _Insti- / 
tute of London, Eng- / 


land) Garden City, 
New York. 
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5% Discount for Cash With Order 
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All Guy£Maupassants 
Short Stories~ 2en.areutss 
Now in ONE Volume 


ROUGHT to America at last! All of the absolutely complete, authentic, and unexpurgated. 
short stories of Guy de Maupassant! Allthe A treasure-trove of genius! 
immortal masterpieces of the greatest master of You know some of Maupassant. You know his 
the short story that ever lived. Two hundred marvelous power to lay bare, with a few vivid 
genuine de Maupassant tales. Many of them never strokes of his pen, the intimate secrets of human 
before published, except in rare editions now out hearts. You know his almost pagan frankness in 


| of print! And All In One Volume! describing human passions. You know that he does 
; a yo not evade the facts of life. But if you know the 
Here at last is the full glory of this brilliant real Maupassant you know that he does not write 


) Frenchman’s art of the short story—every spar- merely to arouse morbid interest, but as a true 
kling gem from his matchless pen. And every story artist who paints life’s pictures with surpassing skill. 





Everything in ONE amazing volume 


Now for the first time you can know and enjoy 












































































































4 all the superb short stories of Maupassant without 
netho repetition. What an amazing panorama of French 
life is in this priceless collection! Whether he writes 
’ of simple peasant maid or Parisian coquette, of 
-n glittering boulevards or soft shaded by-paths, tale 
after tale holds us spellbound; each one different, 
hod unusual, enthralling, each one a flawless master- 
we “ work of literature. 
oriou: my ° ° 
maciell Think of having the full two hundred of these 
nen ‘5 unrivaled Maupassant stories in your library. And 
d. now all in ONE single, extraordinary and magnificent 
= volume! 
Featherweight India Paper—that marvelous | tri- 
umph of the papermaker’s art—makes it possible. 
Paper of exquisitely fine weave—yet strong, white 
and opaque. The type is large and readable; exactly 
the same size as in the original 10-volume edition. 
: ‘ 
Mail Only the Coupon 
More-/ 
eit But why attempt to describe this marvelous volume? 
—_ Only your own eyes can doit justice. Let us send 
it it to you for a_week’s examination without risk e 
a on your part. Pay only the small price named ¢ 
in the coupon on delivery, with the understand- 4 
Double ing that your money will be refunded in full ,) 
ou! if you are not thoroughly pleased. The cost 
day Past is ridiculously little for such a de luxe 4 Dept. 511 
& Co. volume, containing as much as ten r) = 
ept. F-7211 ordinary volumes. But no money e 
nerical now—just the coupon, ’) 
-esentatives : Kg ba hn 
igo’s Lar : > ¢ c ‘ 
nstitut! 5 of 1 West 42nd St. 
> Englané) wet s ra N Y k C 
, New York. W, ew York City 
New Tal ALTER J.BLACK CO ,¢ 
ng to speth 7 West 42 Street ,¢ a oS 
rench speak NEW YORK CITY. NY. ° aoe ion ae n 
ne the Hug Pa volume edition o y 
” course, it o de Maupassant’s complete 
e examini Pd Short Stories, printed in 
| will either ?e large type on India Paper; 
send yal o Keratol binding. On delivery I 
$2.00 each ¢ will pay the postman $5.45 plus 
$12 00 1 ¢ postage in full payment. If I am 
receive a not delighted with the book, you are 
tit Journal to refund my money at once. 
al cost. 
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LETTERS 



































Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 


tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 


plementary to or corrective of 
news previously published in TIME. 


Name 
Sirs: 

May I suggest you add good manners to 
the list of virtues you may possess? 

The “Attorney of the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau” (p. 5, Nov. 9) has a name, strangely 
enough. It is J. G. Mitchell. There is 
something to the fact that many men 
value the names they bear more than the 
offices they fill. 

Lucy DRAKE MITCHELL 
Des Moines, Ia. 


“Unfair to Women” 


Sirs: 

You are unfair to women! On p. 33 of 
your issue of Sept. 28, you say that a wom- 
an cannot run as fast as a man because 
of the shape of her pelvis. Is this news? 
If you are going to state a fact as old 
as humanity you might at least state it 
without bias. I refer you to any compe- 
tent medical authority for information as to 
what would happen to humanity if the 
female pelvis were of the same form as 
the male. The ways of the Creator are 
not the piddling ways of TIME. 

In your issue of Oct. 5 on p. 30, you 
call Miss Ruth Gillette a “freak” because 
she flies a racing airplane. Think of what 
would happen to humanity if all women 
spent their time flying racing airplanes. I 
suppose that is what you want. 

On p. 9 of your Nov. 16 issue, you say 









that “‘‘women are often amusing conver- 
sationalists, particularly when stimulated 
by a masculine audience.” What man is 







a competent judge of that? It is the 
first principle of justice that an interested 
party cannot fairly judge. And since there 
are only men and women in this world 
I think you ought to leave such a subject 
out altogether. 







Mrs. Max Levy 
Hoboken, N. J | 


Pandarus 
Sirs: 

I must object to your loose and inexact 
use of the word “pander” in your issue 
of Sept. 21, in which you refer to “Thomas 
Cook & Son, and other panders of rubber- 
neckery.” 

Thomas Cook & Son, from whom I per- 
sonally have had the most excellent ser- 
vice in many parts of the world, are not 
“panders”; they are “agents.” 

The term “pander,” as you should have 
recalled, is derived from the proper name 
“Pandarus.” Need I add that Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, and Shakespeare all represent 
Pandarus, a son of Lycaon and leader of 
the Lycians in the Trojan war, as an un- 
mitigated pimp, who procured Cressida for 
the dissolute Troilus? To a_ scholarly 











mind your use of pander in place of 
“agent” and without the connotation of 
lasciviousness is intolerably careless. Thomas 
Cook & Son are no more panders than is 
@ magazine such as Time. Neither attains 
to the requisite taint of immorality. 

I salute you, gentlemen, from this balmy 
archipelago. . . 








Dr. HORACE PARKER 
Saluafata, Upolu, Samoa. 


Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary says that as a verb “pan- 
der” may mean “to cater,” which is 
about the sense in which it was 
used in the passage cited. As a 
noun Webster says it may mean 
“an intermediary; an interagent,” 
but adds that this meaning is 
“rare.” —ED. 












“Fairyland” 


Sirs: 

On a small bronze plate beside a doorway 
on upper Fifth Avenue [Manhattan], one 
may read the name Colgate & Co. This 
doorway leads to the new Colgate Salon 
and Showrooms, opened last spring, and 
to step through it is to step straight into 
fairyland—at least that is what those who 
visit it assure us. The Salon is the work 
of Howard Greenley, famous architect, and 
contains a complete display of Colgate 
products. 

What is all this leading to? 

Why, just that we feel the Colgate 
Salon is an interesting bit of New York, 
and worthy of a visit by anyone who loves 
the beautiful and unusual. 

We extend a cordial invitation to any 
representative of the Time Magazine to 
stop in at 581 Fifth Ave., wander through 
the softly lighted rooms, and see how 
fine toilet articles look ‘‘at home.” 

COLGATE & Co. 

New York, N. Y. 


None Was Present 


Sirs: 

How have the mighty fallen and the in- 
errant promulgated untruth! So will it ever 
be with those who accept uncritically the 
offerings of the newspaper press. 

Time of Nov. 9, p. 29, credits President 
Hibben of Princeton, Lowell of Harvard, 
Farrand of Cornell, Kinley of Illinois and 
Chase of North Carolina with the elevating 
experience of seeing Yale out-march the 
Army. No one of them was present! 
Verbum sap! 


JAMES R. ANGELL 
Office of the President 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


TIME’s football critic, who was 
present at the game, did not see 
Presidents Hibben, Lowell, Farrand, 
Kinley and Chase sitting in their 
seats, and failed to verify an un- 
official report that they were pres- 
ent. He deserves a thorough-going 
rebuke.—Ep. 


Praise . 
Sirs: 

I want to express the appreciation many 
of us here feel for your way of editing 
the news. You treat affairs like an art- 
ist. ... The dailies dump the news. We 
scan their columns and wait for Time 
to tell. For you present affairs in a 
way that arouses interest, even causes 
emotion. Then your English is so fin- 
ished! It reminds me personally of what 
Anatole France recounts of Denon and 
Louis XV: “When anything happened, 
the monarch would say, ‘Tell us about 
it, Denon.’ ”’ 

CHARLES J. WOODBURY 

Oakland, Calif. 


Donte 
Praise 
Sirs: 

Just a line of commendation on the 
constant and evident improvement you 
are making in each edition of your publi- 
cation. 

I read it regularly and I feel lost with- 
out it. I know that it summarizes for me 
the important things in world news hap- 
penings, and covers many items that are 
omitted from the daily newspapers which 
I regularly enjoy. I like particularly the 
pertinent way in which every important event 
is handled. I think you are serving a great 
purpose, and I have heard this same opin- 
ion expressed by many other Detroit busi- 
ness men. 

HOMER GUCK 

Detroit, Mich. 
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“Posthumously”’ 


Sirs: 
In Time of Nov. 2, p. 11, it is stated 


that “‘Henry Cabot Lodge . . last week 
posthumously published a book, The Senate 
and the League of Nations.” A child born 
after the father’s death is a posthumous 
child. A book published after the author's 
death is correctly termed a posthumous 
publication. The word “posthumously” does 
not appear in the Standard Dictionary. If 
it be correct to use the adverb, it is clear 
that one who is dead cannot do a thing 
posthumously, and it seems equally clear 
that a person living cannot do a thing 
posthumously. Henry Cabot Lodge might 
have arranged for the posthumous jublica- 
tion of a book, but he could not posthu- 
mously publish a book. As one before 
death cannot do a thing posthumously, 
and as a living person cannot do a thing 
posthumously, there would seem to be no 
warrant for the adverb “posthumously.” 
W. P. JOHNSON 
Red Bluff, Calif. 


If the subscriber had looked a 
little further in the Standard Dic- 
tionary, he would have seen “pos- 
thumously.” In the Standard Dic- 
tionary in the office of TIME, “pos- 
thumously” is given among. the 
variations of “posthumous.” In 
Murray’s Oxford Dicionary (ad- 
vance volumes), “posthumously” is 
defined as “after death of father 
or author.” The illustration given 
is, “The ‘Register’ was posthum- 
ously published from his MS. col- 
lection in 1728.”—Eb. 










Have you received 
Your Free Copy of 


The Saturday Review 


of LivTeRaTure 
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Edited by Henry Seidel Canby. Amy 
Loveman, William Rose Benet, and 
Christopher Morley, The Saturday 
Review is the first and only American 


weekly devoted to literature. 
































H. L. MENCKEN: “It has 


gone far ahead of its competi- 
tors’’. 


SINCLAIR LEWIS: ‘An au- 
thoritative journal whose de- 
cisions are eagerly awaited”. 


ELLEN GLASGOW: “The 


paper stands with the best in 
Great Britain. No one who is 
interested in intellectual ideas 
can afford to be without it’. 




































For your copy address: 




















THE PUBLISHERS 


The Saturday Review 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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“He Seems to Know About 
Everything” 


O wonder they are fascinated, 

amazed. He talks so well on 
so many different subjects. He 
quotes from so many different 
authors. He discusses intelligently 
all the topics in which people are 
most interested. 


How well-read he must be! He 
knows about art, literature, drama, 
history, philosophy. He can enter- 
tain people hours at a time by his 
conversation. Among these people 
who are so active in business and 
social life, with so little time to read, 
he is envied, admired. How can he 
spare the time to read so much? 
Where does he get all his informa- 
tion? 


The truth of the matter is—Ae 
depends on just one book alone! 
Strange as it may seem, all his great 
wealth of information comes from a 
unique volume that is like a com- 


plete library in itself. Like so 
many other clever men and women 
he turns daily to Elbert Hubbard’s 


remarkable Scrap Book for inspira- 


tion, pleasure, ideas. 


Even Busy People Can 


Be Well-Read 
—Through This One Great Book 


Elbert Hubbard, as everyone 
knows, was one of the most versatile 
writers and speakers of recent times. 
People marvelled that he could 
talk and write so authoritatively on 
so many widely varying subjects. 

The secret of this astounding 
versatility has been traced to a 
scrap book which Elbert Hubbard 
began in youth and _ continued 
throughout life. He searched the 
world’s great storehouse of literature 
to find the ideas, the bits of wisdom, 
the flashes of genius, the sparks of 
inspiration to go into this scrap 
book. He browsed through the 
written records of every age and 
every country to find what was 


most useful and inspiring. 


Slowly the Scrap Book grew with the 
accumulation of years until it became, at 
the time of Hubbard’s dramatic death on 
the sinking Lusitania, unquestionably one 


of the most fascinating, inspiring, informa- 
tive and valuable books in the world. Just 
as it inspired and helped Hubbard, and 
enabled him to write and speak authorita- 
tively on many subjects—it will inspire and 
help you every day, all through life! 


Examine It Free For 5 Days 


Now this astonishing Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book—this fruit of a lifetime’s dis- 
criminating reading, this book that embraces 
the best ideas and fancies conceived by the 
mind of man in the last four thousand years 
—this one book of its kind in the world has 
been published and made available to 
everyone. 

Of course you must see it. Don’t buy 
yet—just be convinced. Let us send you 
this wonderful Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book, 
and judge it for yourself. Clip and mail the 
coupon today—it will bring you at once this 
unique Scrap Book for 5 days’ free exami- 
nation. If you are stimulated and inspired 
by the first page you read, keep it and send 
only $2.90 plus a few cents postage in full 
payment. If you are not delighted simply 
return the book and you owe us nothing. 


Act NOW before you forget. Become 
a more interesting talker—see how it in- 
creases your popularity. Send off this 
coupon at once. Wm. H. Wise & Co., 


Roycroft Distributors, 50 West 47th Street, 
New York City. 
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The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
is a fine example of Roycroft book- 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 
411A, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


i 


making. ‘lhe type is set Venetian 
style—that is, a page within a page 
—and printed in two colors on a 
high-grade tinted book paper. It is 
bound Scrap Book Style and tied 
with linen tape. The covers repro- 
duce the binding of Elbert Hub- 
bard's magazine, ‘The Philistine.” 


You may send me for five day's free examination, 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard's Scrap Book in the cloth- 
lined butcher paper binding. Within the five-day 
period I will either return the Scrap Book without 
obligation or keep it for my own, sending you only 
$2.90 plus a few cents postage in full payment. 


PHS 0 00 dG cecccccecedsésccceveecescteet eeeeee 
Address 


[ Few ccpies are available in a de luxe binding of 
semi-flexible basket weave buckram for only $1 
additional. Please check in the square at the leftif you i 
want this deluxe binding, with the samereturn privilege. t 
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A PROTEST AGAINST DANGER 


ROLLS 
ROYCE 


SIXTY-FIVE miles an hour over an ordinary road .. . an 
amateur driver at the wheel . . . and a nervous gentleman who 
never let his chauffeur drive over forty . . . asleep on the front 
seat! Such is the ‘‘Rolls-Royce”’ feeling of security. 

The strong, trustworthy brakes stop the car, dead, from a 
mile a minute in the distance between two telegraph poles. What 
a protest against danger! 

The car is so perfectly suspended and the springs so flexible 
that a man can grasp the rear trunk rack and lift the entire body 
of a Rolls-Royce limousine at least four inches. That is the 
reason bumps are ironed out—no jolts, no unpleasant sidesways. 
The silent engine turns up 2500 revolutions per minute (sixty- 
five miles per hour) with the same quietness as low speeds. 


All mechanical parts are guaranteed against failure for three 
years. $2 per car is all it costs us to keep that guarantee. Con- 
vincing proof of Rolls-Royce durability, and of a profitable 
investment. 

Only when you have taken the 100-mile trial trip, over any 
roads you please, any time you like, can you possibly know the 
amazing sense of security which is ‘‘ Rolls-Royce.” 


BRANCHES AND MAINTENANCE DEPOTS IN LEADING CITIES 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ “I take sincere pleasure in ex- 
tending to Your Majesty hearty 
felicitations and greetings of 
friendship on this birthday anniver- 
sary and the assurance of my high 
regard.” So wrote Calvin Coolidge 
to Vittorio Emanuele. Next day the 
President took pleasure in o.k.ing 
an agreement for the payment of 
Italy’s debt to the U. S. (see Casi- 
NET). 


@ On the same day that the Pres- 
ident approved the Italian debt- 
funding agreement, he entertained 
at luncheon in the state dining 
room of the White House (amid 
a profusion of Ophelia roses) 

Titulesco, Rumanian Minister to 
London; Prince Bibesco, Rumanian 
Minister at Washington; and other 
members of the Rumanian Mission 
come to make a debt-funding agree- 
ment on behalf of their country. 


@ Mrs. Coolidge occupied a box at 
a concert of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Washington, 
having as her guests Mrs. Morrow 
and Miss Betty Morrow, wife and 
daughter of Dwight W. Morrow of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Chairman 
of the President’s Aircraft Inquiry 
Board. 


@ Mr. Coolidge named John H. 
Walsh of New Orleans to the Ship- 
ping Board to succeed Commission- 
er Frederic I. Thompson, who re- 
cently resigned to fight the Admin- 
istration’s shipping policies (see 
SHIPPING). 


C Not only not invited to stay at 
the White House but also refused 
an audience by the President in 
spite of the fact that her affection- 
ate disposition was attested by all 
acquaintances on her arrival at the 
Capital, a rufous-bellied wallaby, 
sent to Mr. Coolidge by a Tasman- 
ian admirer, was shipped direct to 
the Washington zoo with the Pres- 
ident’s request that she be taken 
care of. She was given temporary 
quarters in the antelope house, al- 
though not related to them. 


@ A party motored over the roads 
on the Virginia side of the Poto- 
mac. It consisted of the President 
and Mrs. Coolidge, Secretary of 


War Davis, Secretary of the Navy 





-heads in reverence. 


Wilbur, Major General Fox Con- 
ner, Acting Chief of Staff of the 
Army, and Admiral Edward W. 
Eberle, Chief of Naval Operations. 
Suddenly the morning sky was riven 
by the 21-gun presidential salute 
from an artillery battery at Fort 
Myer. Just before 11 a.m. the 
party entered the gates of Arling- 
ton Cemetery and proceeded on foot 
to the tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier. A band played “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” The President 
advanced flanked by the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy. He deposit- 
ed a large wreath of white chrysan- 
themums upon the tomb. The three 
then stepped back and bowed their 
Mrs. Coolidge 
then advanced and laid a_ white 
rose on the tomb. So was celebrated 
the hour of the Armistice seven 
years ago. 


C_ Representative Martin B. Mad- 
den, Chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House, 
called on the President to say that 
his committee would probably draft 
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a public buildings bill carrying 
appropriations of $165,000,000 to be 
expended over the next six years, 
$50,000,000 of it for housing Gov- 
ernment activities in the Capital. 


@ The Child Culture Club of 
Ogden, Utah, asked, not Mr. Cool- 
lidge, President of the U. S., but 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, President 
of the General Federatica of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the following question: 
Is it disrespectful to refer to the 
President of the United States as 
‘ 2 


, 


Cal’! 


Mrs. Sherman declared judicially: 
“Calling Mr. Coolidge ‘Cal’ does 
not indicate rudeness. It suggests 
a hurry to get acquainted, and 
is an affectionate term applied in 
approval to a leader who is himself 
seemingly a little austere in his 
forcefulness.” 

The Child Culture Club of Ogden, 
Utah, passed a resolution in pro- 
test against calling Mr. Coolidge 
by a nickname, 


THE CABINET 


Ttaly’s Debt 


Joseph Caillaux thought he could 
settle the French debt to the U. S. 
in seven days. And he failed. 
Giuseppe Volpi spent twelve days 
with Mr. Mellon and his associates 
trying to settle Italy’s debt to 
the U. S. And he succeeded. 


There is small doubt that the 
time element worked in Count 
Volpi’s favor, but there must have 
been other factors as well which 
enabled the Italian negotiator to 
convince Secretaries Mellon, Kel- 
logg and Hoover and _ Senator 
Smoot as well that Italy deserved 
the terms she got—the most leni- 
ent which the U. S. has granted 
to any debtor nation, not excepting 
Belgium. 


The Negotiations. There were no 
clearly developed offers and counter 
offers as in the negotiations with 
the French. The two sides got 
together and gradually worked 
toward a settlement on the basis 
of Italy’s capacity to pay. When 
the terms of the settlement were 
within reach, the Italians made an 
offer, the terms of which were 
carefully veiled from the public. 
Journalists got the idea that it 





was for the payment of $2,100,- 
000,000 over 70 years. To this a 
counter offer was made’ by the 
Americans of about $2,500,000,000. 
From these two offers the final 
terms were arrived at. 

The Terms. The original bor- 
rowings of Italy were $1,648,000,- 
000. Interest (unpaid) on these 
borrowings was supposed to be at 
5%, making a total due of $2,138,- 
000,000. The interest accrued and 
unpaid was however scaled down 
to 4%% to Dec. 1922, and 3% 
from then until last June, cutting 
out about $100,000,000 of interest 
and making the present total of 
the debt $2,042,000,000. 

Payments will be made on this 
debt as follows: 





YEAR ANNUAL PAYMENT 

ys ae $ 5,000,000 

6 to 16.... 14.000,000 to $18,000,000 

fo owe 20,000,000 to 26,000,000 

... 81,000,000 to 38,000,000 

43,000,000 to 52,000,000 

pave ... 56,000,000 to 67,000,000 

55 to 62.... . 73,000,000 to 80,000,000 





These payments add up to a 
total of $2,407,000,000 for the 62 
years. They are officially calcu- 
lated as repayment of the princi- 
pal with interest at rates from 0% 
(for the first five years) to 2% 
(for the last seven years), but 
this is done only to save the face 
of those politicians who have clam- 
ored for repayment of every cent 
of principal. It might just as well 
be calculated that no principal 
would be repaid but that interest 
of from 4% to 4% would be paid 
for 62 years. ’ 

Comparisons. The fairest basis 
for comparing the various debt set- 
tlements is to discount the future 
payments to be made by the sev- 
eral countries. Even in this way 
different results can be obtained by 
using different rates of interest, 
but the following comparison uses 
substantially 4%%, the approxi- 
mate rate of interest paid by the 
U. S. to its own bondholders. On 
this basis the British will pay 
about 75% of their debt; the Ital- 
ians 25%. (The French offered to 
pay 40%, and were asked to pay 
60%.) 

Reasons for Leniency. The rea- 
son that Senator Smoot and other 
members of the Debt Commission 
were willing to grant Italy such 
lenient terms was simple: They 
did not believe she could pay more. 
Her soil is not fertile enough to 
give Italy a big export surplus of 
agricultural products. She has 
very little in the way of natural 
resources. She has very high taxes 
and few wealthy people. All she 


has is cheap labor, and cheap la- 
borers are very poor people from 
whom to raise taxes. 

The Future. 


The effectiveness of 





TIME 


this, debt-funding agreement de- 
pends on its approval by the Ital- 
ian Government and by Congress. 
In Congress there will certainly be 
objection from 100-cents-on-the-dol- 
lar men, but the consensus of in- 
formed opinion is that the agree- 
ment will be accepted. The bit- 
ter-enders, especially from the West, 
will be sure to bring up the ar- 
gument that, although the U. S. 
Government is getting only 25 cents 
on the dollar, the agreement had 
hardly been made known when Wall 
Street made plans for lending 
money to Italy at high rates of 
interest. The answer to this, so 
far as it goes, is that the loans 
Italy gets from Wall Street will 
be used in building hydro-electric 
plants and other improvements that 
will yield a return to pay off the 
loans, but that Italy will never get 
any return on the loans from the 
U. S. Government, which were shot 
into the air in the direction of the 
Austrian Army. 

Several days after the agree- 
ment was made, when it had all 
been properly embodied in docu- 
mentary black and white, Count 
Volpi set his signature to the 
agreement. Said Secretary Mel- 
lon: “Will you express to Premier 
Mussolini our, appreciation of the 
character of the delegation which 
he sent to America and of the will 
to reach an agreement with which 
they were inspired?” 

And Count Volpi read a cable- 
gram from Premier Mussolini: 
“Please convey to the members of 
the American Commission the ex- 
pression of my gratification, voic- 
ing the sentiments of the Italian 
people.” 

Then Count Volpi presented a 
check for $199,466.34 in payment 
of the odd dollars and cents of the 
account, so that the total of the 
debt would come to a round §$2,- 
407,000,000. The Count presented 
another check which was not ex- 
pected. It was for $5,000,000—the 
first annual installment of Italy’s 
payments. Mr. Mellon protested 
that the agreement calling for the 
payment is not valid until ap- 
proved by Congress and the Italian 
Parliament, and that the payment 
is not due until next June in any 


event. 
But the Count’s protestations 
overruled Mr. Mellon: “Our pur- 


pose in making this payment now 
Was as a guarantee of our good 
faith in the agreement that we 
made and to show the world that 
Italy intends to carry it out. 

“We thought that, in bringing 
the long negotiation to an end this 
morning when we signed the fund- 
ing agreement, it would be a fitting 
thing to do to seal it with the pre- 
sentation of our check for the 
first installment,” 
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Observers were inclined to agree 
that the Italian debt-funding ar- 
rangement would soon bring France 
to another attempt at settlement. She 
is the only great nation that has 
not come to terms, and the flow 
of private U. S. credit into Italy 
after the Italian agreement is an 
inducement to similar action by 
the French. Also the French press 
intimated that France would now 
expect terms as lenient as _ the 
Italian, 


THE CONGRESS 


Sorlie’s Choice 


A. G. Sorlie, Governor of North 
Dakota, appointed a Senator to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death 
last summer of Edwin F. Ladd. 
The man appointed is 33-year-old 
Gerald P. Nye, publisher of the 
Griggs County Sentinel-Courier of 
Cooperstown, N. D., and co-editor 
with his brother of the North 
Dakota Non-Partisan, official organ 
of the Non-Partisan League. Sena- 
tor Frazier, the other Senator from 
North Dakota, exclaimed: 

“Mr. Nye is a Progressive Re- 
publican, and he will make a good 
representative of the state. He 
proved his worth in North Dakota 
through his fight in his newspaper 
and on the public platform in the 
interest of the farmers. and 
workers.” 

But the appointment is not so 
stereotyped as it looks. In 1913, 
the 17th Amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution was adopted, provid- 
ing for the direct election of Sena- 
tors by the people and declaring 
that in case of a vacancy a gov- 
ernor may appoint a senator tem- 
porarily if empowered to do _ so 
by state law. Since the ratifica- 
tion of the Amendment, North Da- 
kota has passed no such law. There 
is a North Dakota law, however, 
empowering the Governor to make 
appointments of state officers to fill 
temporary vacancies. Mr. Nye’s 
right to a seat in the Senate 
rests on the contention that a 
U. S. Senator is a state officer. 
Is he? 

Several weeks ago Senator 
George Higgins Moses of New 
Hampshire, Chairman of the Re- 
publican Senatorial Committee, 
told Governor Sorlie that, accord- 
ing to legal advice he had taken, 
the Governor did not have power 
to appoint a senator. Apparently 
the Governor accepted this opinion; 
only recently Mr. Sorlie called a 
special election for next June to 
fill the vacancy. North Dakota 
may now have three men filling 
one Senate post in the course of 
a single year: Mr. Nye serving 
from now to June; a second man 
elected next June to serve until 
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March, 1927; and a third senator 
elected a year from now to take 
office for a full term in March, 
1927. 

But the chances are against it. 
In the first place, besides the legal 
question, the regular Republicans 
will be disinclined to seat youthful 
Editor Nye, because he, a non- 
Partisan Leaguer, will add one 
more to the number of insurgent 
Republicans in the Senate. 


TAXATION 


Results 


Last week the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House drove 
ahead and practically completed 
the tax bill which it will offer 
to the House early in December. 
The preparation of the bill was al- 
most a record for speed and effi- 
ciency. The reason for this un- 
usual procedure was simple; the 
Democrats on the Committee co- 
operated in drafting the bill in- 
stead of trying to oppose every 
proposition put forward by the 
majority. It is one of the few 
important bills in recent years aside 
from War measures, which the op- 
position party, whether Democratic 
or Republican, has not tried to use 
as an excuse for bedeviling its 
opponents. The credit for this 
achievement, so far as it goes, must 
be awarded to the Democrats, al- 
though the Administration forces 
must share it in some degree for 
having made proposals which the 
Democrats considered it unwise or 
unsound to oppose as a whole. 

Details. Most of the detailed de- 
cisions as to surtaxes, estate taxes 
and “nuisance taxes” were worked 
out last week. Surtaxes  begin- 
ning at 1% on amounts over $10,- 
000 and grading up to 13% on 
$42,000 were left the same as at 
present, but over $42,000 they were 
tapered off to 20% on $100,000 and 
more. Estate taxes were altered 
similarly in the higher brackets, be- 
ginning at 1% after a $50,000 ex- 
emption and grading up to 20% 
on amounts over $10,000,000. 

Taxes abolished included those on 
jewelry, firearms (except pistols) 
and ammunition, mah jong sets, 
pipes, cameras, films, art works, 
yachts, slot machines, brokers, 
pawnbrokers, etc., deeds and con- 
veyances. 

Taxes reduced included cigars, 
alcohol, automobiles. 

The Total Reduction. After 
striking off some taxes and reduc- 
ing others, a calculation was made 
of what the total loss in revenue 


would be. It was itemized as 
follows: 

Personal 
Taxes Lost Revenue 
RUEUIIN® CRMIER ssiccsacessnsbonsessscnsonivietin $193,574,564 
Gift tax 1,000,000 








Excise Taxes 





Cigars and tobacco  ....ccccecsseseeeee $ 12,000,000 
TRIE, «., 4. <ecathatesigtenitpntepidiiadidedeosastaibiel 4,000,000 
Auto trucks and wagons .......... 7,807,811 
Other automobiles, motor cycles 37,656,619 
Tires, accessories sessesenensessececseeeeneees 2218.1, 084 
Cameras, lenses _........ we 653,544 
Photo films, plates ........ need 876,735 
Firearms, ammunition 3,164,124 


Cigar-holders, ete. .......0. ioe 65,243 


Coin machines ........ 950,549 
Mah jong sets ........ 20,220 
Sculpture, etc. 821,518 


SOWOOED crvicincinintnintisighaivinrblerebdhinaiahs 9,673,475 
Occupational Taxes 
Brokers, pawnbrokers, ship brok- 
ers and Custom House brok- 





OD. © seictebictigsiatldeiaciids $1,326,657 
Billiards, bowling 2,289,831 
Shooting galleries 16,525 
Riding academies wets 12,015 
Automobiles for hire  ..........0 1,865,065 
Tobacco manufacturers’ tax . 1,125,000 
QaeG:.-j cccicrstitinnedbvaiss ondhibindsaidadntlios 301,455 
Opium license tax (physicians) 311,000 

Stamp Taxes 
Deeds and conveyanes ..........00 2,000,000 








Grand total $304,249,334 

This total does not include the 
reduction in the estate tax, which 
will not be felt for a year or two. 
Then it will amount to perhaps 
$20,000,000 additional. Nor does it 
include all of the reduction in the 
tax on alcohol, which becomes ef- 
fective half on Jan. 1, 1927, and 
half on Jan. 1, 1928. 

Such in substance is tax reduc- 
tion as proposed by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. 

Future Developments. Congress- 
man John Q. Tilson of Connecticut 
last week began to plan for putting 
this non-partisan bill through the 
House with Democratic co-opera- 
tion. Unless the Democrats change 
front, he believes that the bill 
can be considered and passed by 
the House between the 14th and 
23rd of December, so that it can 
go to the Senate immediately after 
the holiday recess, leaving that body 
a good two months to pass it and 
yet make it effective before the 
March 15 payment of income taxes. 

On the floor of the two Houses, 
and especially in the Senate, the 
bill will not have such “clear sail- 
ing” as it has had in committee. 


Some Democrats and the radical 


Republicans will want to have’ 


higher maximum surtaxes’ than 
20%, some will want higher maxi- 
mum estate taxes than 20%, some 
will want higher personal exemp- 
tions than $3,500 for heads of 
families, and some will violently op- 
pose repeal of the tax publicity 
provision of the present law. Of 
course there will be modifications in 
the bill as now brought forward. 
The question is, “Will they be 
major or minor?” 

Chairman Green of the Ways and 
Means Committee believes that, if 


the present bill or something close- 
ly resembling it is passed, there 
will be no new tax law for several 
years to come. Said he: “If busi- 
ness moves along on its present 
lines I believe the taxes we have 
adopted will net the Treasury a 
surplus of perhaps $30,000,000 by 
1928. On the other hand if busi- 
ness has one bad year, this plan 
might leave the Government with a 
$50,000,000 deficit. The bill repre- 
sents the absolute minimum for 
safe operation of the Government 
under present conditions.” 


SHIPPING 
Sale 


The Shipping Board last week 
sold the four ships of the Pan- 
America Line. The Pan-America, 
Southern Cross, Western World 
and American Legion, combination 
cargo and passenger ships of the 
“President” type, have plied be- 
tween the Atlantic Coast and 
South America. They were op- 
erated for the Government under 
contract by the Munson Line and 
constituted one of the major serv- 
ices still operated for the Gov- 
ernment. The last big sale of a 
going line was that of the Cali- 
fornia-Orient Line to the Dollars 
(TIME, Apr. 13). 

The Munson Line had offered 
$3,200,000 for the four ships. 
Moore & McCormack, another 
shipping firm, offered $4,101,100, 
whereupon the Munson Line bet- 
tered its bid to $4,104,000. Last 
week the Shipping Board called 
before it both bidders, directing 
them to make their best bids. 
Moore & McCormack objected to 
several features of the offering, 
and when the Board refused to 
make concessions, withdrew their 
offer. So the Board closed with 
the Munson Line. Terms: $4,104,- 
000, one quarter in cash, the re- 
mainder in 14 annual instalments 
at 44%4% interest; a bond of $1,- 
000,000 to be put up to insure 
operation of the service for five 
years. 

So was disposed of another im- 
portant section of the Government- 
owned merchant marine. 


ARMY & NAVY 


The Great Trial 


It was a big fuss. Any attempt 
to render deliberate justice in a 
controversial case usually brings on 
a big fuss. In the court martial 
of Colonel William Mitchell (Times, 
Nov. 2 et seq.) there is little doubt 
that the nine generals who are the 
august judges, were, if given any 
instructions at all by the War De- 
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partment, told to conduct the trial 
in such a manner that Colonel Mit- 
chell could have no complaint of un- 
fairness. 

Last week began the lengthy bus- 
iness of taking testimony. As a 
prelude Congressman [Frank R. 
Reid, counsel for Colonel Mitchell, 
opened with a modest address of 
22,000 words telling what he pro- 
posed to prove for his client to back 
up the sweeping statements for 
which Colonel Mitchell is being 
tried. He said he would prove that 
the lost Shenandoah was not a first 
rate dirigible and not in the best 
of condition, that a Navy officer 
had tried to persuade Mrs. Lans- 
downe not to testify that her hus- 
band had protested against the 
Shenandoah’s fatal trip, that sev- 
eral high officers of the Army and 
Navy had made false and mislead- 
ing statements to investigating com- 
mittees to the prejudice of aviation, 
that the Air Service is controlled 
by non-flying officers, that many 
flyers have been killed because they 
were forced to use old machines, 
thet the MacMillan expedition was 
equipped with machines not suited 
for Arctic use, that, in general, the 
military and naval Aviation Serv- 
ices are in poor condition. 


Then the defense began to call 
its witnesses. The first called was 
Brigadier General Amos A. Fries, 
Chief of the Chemical Warfare 
Service. He was called to refute 
a statement by Brigadier General 
Hugh A. Drum, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, that it would take 5,530 air- 
planes and 9,573,000 pounds of mus- 
tard gas to force the evacuation of 
the District of Columbia. General 
Fries believed that 1,000 airplanes 
and 40,000 pounds of tear gas 
would get rid of the civil popula- 
tion. Major Carl Spatz, D.S.C., 
flyer, told the Court that Air Serv- 
ice equipment is “obsolete or obso- 
lescent,” and told how, in an attempt 
to find a suitable range for target 
practice for pursuit planes, when 
finally a suitable place was found 
for a rental of one dollar a year 
the War Department did not want 
to part with the dollar, although it 
finally did so. General Howze, 
President of the Court, inquired: 
“Who was responsible for the de- 
lay?” 

Major Spatz: “The pursuit 
squadron is under command of the 
commanding officer of the Sixth 
Corps Area.” 

The commanding officer of the 
Sixth Corps Area, Major General 
William S. Graves, a member of the 
Court, “twisted his hands in nerv- 
ous rage,” and began to ask ques- 
tions seeking to fix the blame. 

Captain Robert Oldys was another 
witness. He told of the death of his 
commanding officer, Major Harley 
Wheeler, in a crash at Hawaii. 
Major Wheeler told him a few 
minutes before his fatal flight that 


| 
| 
| 








he had been “bawled out” by Colo- 
nel Chamberlain, Chief of Staff of 
the Hawaiian Department, because 
so many machines’ had _ been 
smashed. Major Wheeler took the 
air; at 200 feet his engine stopped; 
instead of trying to save himself, 
he tried to save the plane. He was 
burned to a crisp when he was 
found. 

Other witnesses for the defense 
told that certain airplanes are used 
which are known as especially like- 
ly to catch fire if they crash; that 
anti-aircraft fire is not an effective 
protection against airplane attack, 
etc. 

Then Mrs. Lansdowne was called 
to the stand. The Court rose as 
she entered. General Howze said 
“Good morning.” She took the 
stand and was asked who she was, 
ete. The story she told: 

Two days before she was to ap- 
pear before the court of inquiry 
into the causes of the Shenandoah 
disaster, Captain: Paul Foley, 
U.S.N., Judge Advocate of the 
Court of Inquiry, called on her 
and asked her what she was going 
to testify—in fact requested her to 
“rehearse the entire statement”; 
she refused to do so, but said she 
would testify that the flight of the 
Shenandoah was political. 


“He told me it was not right to 
say the flight was a political one as 
the taxpayers in the Middle West 
had the right to see their property. 

“T said: ‘The Navy doesn’t send 
a battleship out to the Great Lakes 
to show it to the taxpayers! It 
couldn’t be done in the case of a 
battleship and it couldn’t be done in 
the case of the Shenandoah, but 
they were so stupid it had to be 
proved to them.’ ” 

The next day a woman, whom she 
reluctantly identified as Mrs. 
George W. Steele, wife of the 
Commandant of the Air Station at 
Lakehurst, called on her and gave 
her a typewritten statement. “The 
first paragraph had me saying that 
when I accepted the invitation of 
the Board to appear as a witness 
I felt my husband needed defense, 
but that since that time I had 
changed my mind. In the second 
paragraph I was to say that my 
husband always regarded the Shen- 
andoah, like a man-of-war, was not 
to be used for exhibition purposes, 
but that he was ready at any time 
to use it-for military purposes re- 
gardless of the weather or conditions 
of the landing places. In the third 
paragraph I was to thank the 
Court and say I was willing to 
leave the matter to them.” 

Lawyer Reid: “Was that state- 
ment true or false?” 

Mrs. Lansdowne: “False!” 


Lawyer Reid: “Will you tell the 
Court wherein the statement is in- 
correct?” 


Mrs, Lansdowne: “In the second 











paragraph, where it states that my 
husband would take the Shenan- 
doah anywhere, at any time for a 
military purpose. It is an insult 
to his memory to insinuate that he 
would do such a thing.” 

After Mrs. Lansdowne, the de- 
fense called other witnesses: Major 
Ray Walsh to testify as to the part 
of airplanes in last summer’s Ha- 
waiian maneuvers; Major Carl E. 
George to testify to the efficiency 
of airplane bombing; Major H. A. 
Dargue to testify to attempts. to 
muzzle officers of the Air Service. 

Next day the Government made 
an attempt to have Mrs. Lans- 
downe’s testimony stricken from the 
record. The Court refused to do 
so. Then Captain Paul Foley ap- 
peared asking to be allowed to 
testify in reply to Mrs. Lansdowne. 
This request was also refused on 
the ground that it was not yet time 
to hear rebuttal witnesses. Then 
the Court adjourned for four days 
to permit the adversaries to gather 
more ammunition. 


Captain Foley applied to Sec- 
retary Wilbur to be relieved as 
Judge Advocate of the Naval In- 
quiry Board. His request was 
granted. Meanwhile that board, 
reassembling after several weeks’ 
recess, subpoenaed Mrs. Lansdowne 
and Mrs, Steele to appear before it. 


COAL 


Something Coming? 


Gifford Pinchot, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, last week called to 
consult with him John L. Lewis, 
President of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, and soon after- 
wards Major W. W. Inglis, repre- 
sentative of the anthracite mine op- 
erators. There was no secret about 
why he wanted to see them. He 
wanted to end the anthracite strike 
which has endured since Sept. 1. 
What actually passed was indeed 
secret. Apparently the miners were 
not willing to give up their de- 
mand for higher wages and the 
checkoff, nor were the operators 
willing to yield either of these 
points. When his visitors had gone, 
Governor Pinchot said nothing. He 
turned his back on Harrisburg, the 
state capital, and went to his Mil- 
ford home to think matters over for 
ten days or so. 

He has plenty to think about. 
Under his feet is Pennsylvania. 
Under his feet is practically all 
the hard coal in the U. S. If it is 
in his power to take some decisive 
step, it is also in his power to de- 
termine the future of the entire 
anthracite industry in the U. &., 
and in doing that to affect power- 
fully for good or ill the prosperity 
of his state. 

He has had a remarkable career 
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to this point and, although he is 
now 60, he may or may not have 
a yet more remarkable career ahead 
of him. He comes of French stock. 
His grandfather, Constantine Cyril 
Desiré Pinchot, quit France “be- 
cause of political beliefs... .” 
Gifford, born in Connecticut in 1865, 
went to Phillips Exeter Academy 
and to Yale College, where he was 
graduated in 1889. Out of col- 
lege he went to France, studied 
forestry at Nancy, practiced it in 
the Alps and the Vosges. By 1891 
he was back and doing “the first 
systematic forestry work ever done 
in the U. S.,” on the estate of 
George W. Vanderbilt near Asheville, 
N. C. The same year he opened an 
office in New York as consulting 
forester. 


In 1898 he entered the Govern- 
ment service as Chief of the Di- 
vision of Forestry in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. He served 
twelve years, and during that time 
the personnel under him increased 
from 11 to 2,000. He became a 
favorite of President Roosevelt, 
who regarded him as one of his 
most efficient subordinates. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made him a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Public 
Lands and numerous other efficiency 
and conservation bodies. He was 
made Chairman of the National 
Conservation Commission. 


In 1910 President Taft ousted 
Pinchot for his attack on Richard 
A. Ballinger, Secretary of the In- 
terior, who had become involved 
in a forestry scandal. His removal 
was apparently the end of his of- 
ficeholding career. Senator. Boies 
Penrose, who called him “Pin-shot,” 
was his enemy and it did not look 
as if there was any political ad- 
vancement for him in _ Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1920, to be sure, he 
was made State Forester. 

Then came 1922. There was 
a split in the regular Republican 
machine, and Mr. Pinchot—who 
would believe it?—was elected Gov- 
ernor. He gave Pennsylvania a 
budget system, trimmed the sails of 
expenditure and set out to put 
the State on a sound financial basis. 
He reorganized the State Govern- 
ment and cut the number of de- 
partments and bureaus from more 
than 100 to 18. He also went out 
to enforce prohibition. 


His prominence since that time 
has been chiefly two-fold: 1) As 
a vigorous prohibitionist, he became 
a free critic of the Administration 
because prohibition enforcement was 
not a success; 2) He solved the an- 
thracite strike in 1923 by forcing 
an agreement on a 10% wage in- 
crease. 

Some thought, perhaps he thought, 
that these two things might give 
him a good chance for the Republi- 
can Presidential nomination in 
1924, But Coolidge took the reins 
and Pinchot had no chance. Now 


there are two principal avenues of 
ambition open to Mr. Pinchot. He 
may choose to stand for Senator 
next year against Mr. Pepper, or 
he may choose to aim at the Presi- 
dency in 1928. These two ambitions 





Miss ANNA GORDON 


“On every hand, law violation 
obtrudes its hideous head 
and blatant voice.” 


are not necessarily exclusive, but 
his opponents say: “If he solves 
the strike again by increasing 
wages, he will get a lot of miners’ 
votes to help him to the Senatorship 
next year. If he wants to be elected 
President in 1928, he had best not 
be known as the man who increased 
the price of coal.” 

Whether or not Mr. Pinchot looks 
at the anthracite problem through 
the glasses of personal ambition, 
there is much truth in what his 
opponents say. Now the rangy 
man, with the bronzed face and 
the twinkling eyes, is considering. 


WOMEN 


In Detroit 


The 51st Convention of the 
Woman’s’7 Christian Temperance 
Union assembled in Detroit with 
great enthusiasm. Miss Anna 
Gordon,* who for ten years has 
presided over its: destinies, but 
wishes now to retire to her work 
as W. C. T. U. World President, 
opened the meeting: 

“Let us ever gratefully bear in 
mind the encouraging truth that 
our work for world sobriety is a 
major contribution to the program 
for international and _ interracial 
friendliness and a warless world. 

“The Occident today must better 


*A graduate of Mt. Holyoke College, she 
is author of the White Ribbon Hymnal. 


exemplify to the Orient the 
Christianity it professes. It must 
deal justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with God; it must produce 
a cleaner journalism, less concerned 
with details of crime and more 
with the essence of the Christ- 
spirit so evident in our _philan- 
thropies and in the growth of our 
service and social conscience in 
community, state and Nation. 


“On every hand law violation 
obtrudes its hideous head and 
blatant voice. A wet press and 
unfriendly magazine writers 
wrongly charge to prohibition 
scores of crimes and deplorable 
conditions; in any locality petty 
violations of the prohibition law 
can be greatly minimized if local 
sentiment expresses itself in 
prompt, constructive community 
action against them, rather than 
dissipating its energies in passive 
bewailing and garbled gossip.” 

Another high spot of the meeting 
was the declaration by Mrs. Nelle 
G. Burges, President of the Mis. 
souri branch of the Union: 

“We are told that 65% of the 
crime of today is committed by 
youth between the ages of 16 and 
21. Our jails and schools of correc- 
tion are rapidly filling with these 
youthful criminals, 


“What is the antidote? The 
Bible in the public schools which 
will reach 27,000,000 children who 
receive no moral training in any 
other place. With 620,580 teachers 
in the United States, each one 
devoting ten minutes a day to the 
reading of the Bible and moral 
instruction, a wave of morality and 
good citizenship would be started 
which would reach every part of 
our Nation!” 


PROHIBITION 
Izzy and Moe 


No frills and furbelows will 
bedeck their billowing bosoms; no 
petticoats will swathe their fattish 
calves; no bushy beards will sway 
from their chubby chins. No more 
will they, wearing what-the- 
gentlemen-will-wear, rush into 
night clubs. No more will their 
handsome features peer through a 
peekhole in a door behind which 
200 topers are toping; and no 
more will their portly bodies enter 
to find a_ single toper dizzily 
sipping ginger beer. No more 
need wedding guests lifting their 
bubbling-stemmed glasses to the 
bride, fear sudden descent of those 
twain, snatching the twinkling 
beverage from their lips to im- 
pound it for the court. These 
things are not of the future. For 
Izzy Einstein and Moe Smith have 
been “laid off.” 

Last week, pursuant to General 
Lincoln C. Andrews’ reorganization 








plans for the Prohibition Unit, the 
Prohibition Director in Manhattan 
summoned his 180 prohibition 
agents to his office. But 35 went 
miserably and empty-handed away. 
Izzy Einstein and Moe Smith were 
among them. 

General Andrews does not like 
prohibition agents who get too 
much publicity. Two months ago 
General Andrews gave orders that 
if the name of Izzy Einstein or 
Moe Smith appeared once in print, 
they would be fired. For two 
months their exploits have been 
hidden from the public eye. The 
public which looked upon them 
with as much delight as ever it 
looked on Robin Hood was denied 
their adventures—adventures as 
thrilling as those of Sir Launcelot, 
as those of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
as those of Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. 

Some good natured “’leggers” 
murmured to their fraternity 
brothers: “It’s too bad about 
them. They were all right.” 
Others snarled: “Cheest, you softy! 
They’re trying to make you think 
they’ve quit, so they can nab you, 


sly like! The dirty, lousy 
bummers!” 
Oratory 


The closing sessions of the 
meeting of the Anti-Saloon League 
in Chicago were brilliant with 
oratory. Examples: 

Dr. L. C. Branscomb of Anniston, 
Ala., regarding the possibility of 
the Democrats’ nominating a wet 
for the Presidency: “My grand- 
father and my father were 
Democrats, and if I should vote 
the Republican ticket they might 
turn in their graves, but I would 
do it if the northern Democrats 
should betray the cause for which 
we have suffered!” 


Edwin H. Hughes, Methodist 
Bishop of Chicago: “My great- 
grandfather was taught alcohol 


was a food, my grandfather was 
taught it was a beverage, my 
father was taught it was a 
stimulant, but I was taught alcohol 
was a poison. It is time we taught 
our children that intoxicating 
liquor was born in Hell and we 
mean to keep it there.” 

William David Upshaw, Congress- 
man ftom Georgia, sitting on a 
piano stool, holding his crutches: 
“Mr. Chairman and fellow booze 
fighters—I am opposed to a cam- 
paign of law enforcement. 

“T am in favor of a campaign of 
law observance on the part of 
officialdom. 

“The press of America—every 
publisher, editor and reporter, must 
be put on the water wagon. I 
have a high respect for these men 
and their mission, and I speak not 
in bitterness but in sorrow. If the 
newspapers of this country were 
all on the water wagon we would 
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way to 


be grandly on our 
accomplish our goal. 
“The second great step is to put 
all politicians on the water wagon. 
The personnel of Congress is 
overwhelmingly dry, both in prac- 
tice and in precept. But I am in 
favor of a vigorous policy from the 
White House down that will break 
every bottle in official America and 
send unpatriotic and dangerous 
politicians to the scrap heap.” 





Wide World 
CLARK HOWELL 


He cheered for James Walker 
(See below) 


POLITICAL NOTES 


In Atlanta 

Having won New York City for 
his tribe, James J. Walker, Tam- 
many Mayor-elect, traveled south 
to rest. He paused at Atlanta in 
Georgia which, only a little over a 
vear ago, sent a delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention 
pledged to defeat the candidacy of 
Governor Al Smith and knock Tam- 
many into a cocked hat. 

But when Mr. Walker of New 
York paused in Atlanta, he was 
not greeted by a delegation in 
white robes and hoods inviting him 
to move on. He was met by Gov- 
ernor Clifford Walker of Georgia; 
by Hoke Smith, Secretary of the 
Interior under Grover Cleveland 
and onetime (1911-1921) U.S. Sen- 
ator from Georgia; by Clark 


Howell, editor of the Atlanta 
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Constitution (former Democratic 
National Committeeman) ; by Major 
John S. Cohen, publisher of the 
Atlanta Journal (present Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman from 
Georgia). What is more, they gave 
him a great dinner, and cheered 
him as he declared: 

“In spite of certain talk we have 
heard lately from the unthinking, 
America is proud of its immi- 
grants. I am the son of one. He 
came here from a less favored land 
seeking the right to live and the 
right to worship God as he found 
it in his own conscience to so live 
and to so worship. 

“But there is something else I 
must say: when he came to New 
York he found the greatest lay 
charitable organization in the 
world and over its doors was writ- 
ten Tammany Hall. 

“IT am sorry to disappoint those 
who picture a Tammany man as 
an individual with heavy jowl, a 
predatory nose and a pugnacious 
jaw. I am sorry the check suit 
and the heavy watch chain period 
in New York politics has passed. 
I am sorry to disappoint those who 
associated the Bowery tough of the 
stage of long ago with a Tam- 
many Hall representative. 

“T am sorry for those who will 
be disappointed to see that all 
Tammany Hall can send you to- 
night as its representative is a 
plain human being.” 

Next day Editor Clark Howell 
exclaimed editorially: 

“While Mayor-elect Walker did 
not come South to say it, the Con- 
stitution’s repeated contention that 
the Democratic ,Party cannot win 
in the next national election with- 
out the vote of New York is em- 
phasized by his presence. 

“The sooner that fact is realized, 
and the sooner the Democratic Par- 
ty quits flirting with the wild rad- 
calism of the Far West in the 
hope of converting hide-bound Re- 
publicans who cannot and who will 
not be pulled away from their 
affiliation, the better it will be for 
its welfare. 

“It has well-nigh been driven to 
the rocks by following the mislead- 
ing chant of pied pipers, whose 
incantations invariably lead it into 
the morass of defeat.” 

Meanwhile Mayor-elect Walker 
was speeding on to Miami for more 
rest, and a few people were won- 
dering whether it would ever be 
possible to unite the three Demo- 
cratic Parties—the Protestant 
South, the foreign-born North and 
the progressive West. 


9° 
Played for ‘‘ Suckers’’? 
There have been three major 
plans afoot for paying permanent 
tribute to the name and memory 
of Woodrow Wilson: 


1) The Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
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dation, which some time ago raised 
some $800,000. 

2) The Woodrow Wilson Birth- 
place Memorial Association, which 
plans shortly to raise $500,000 for 
a memorial to the late President at 
his birthplace in Staunton, Va. 

8) The National Woodrow Wil- 


© Cliedinst 
CONGRESSMAN ZIHLMAN 
He feels no disgrace 


son Memorial Association, which 
has been planning to raise $5,- 
500,000 to erect a Wilson Me- 
morial University across the Po- 
tomac from Washington. 

On the last of these the spot- 
light of unpleasant publicity last 
week centered. It was discovered 
that this association was headed 
by one A. Moulton Pettey, an in- 
come tax auditor in the Treasury, 
and that its drive for funds was 
headed by a professional promoter, 
one A. Winslow Lowell, working 
on commission. It appeared fur- 
ther that Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
and close friends believed that the 
enterprise would be a failure and 
left the project strictly alone, al- 
though saying nothing. Mr. Pettey 
did not know Mr. Wilson, had 
never met him, but once (as a 
stenographer) had taken down a 
speech he made. Promoter Lowell 
had never even seen Woodrow 
Wilson. How the sum of $5,500,- 
000 was fixed upon and exactly 
how it was to be spent were points 
the two promoters did not make 
clear, except that they felt sure 
there was to be a university. It 
does not, however, appear that 
they planned to do anything dis- 
honest. 

_ But they sent out letters invit- 
ing prominent men to become pa- 
trons of the movement, and the 
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prominent men lent the use of 
their names. There were 16 gov- 
ernors and eight senators, several 
representatives and other notables. 
Senator Copeland of New York, 
Senator McNary of Oregon, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Wilbur, James 
W. Gerard, Brigadier General Her- 
bert M. Lord (Director o* the 
Budget), William Green (Presi- 
dent of the American Federation 
of Labor), Major General John 
L. Hines (Chief of Staff), Mayor- 
elect James J. Walker of New 
York City, Senators Ferris, Fletch- 
er, Robinson of Arkansas, Caraway, 
Overman, et al. 

When the spotlight of publicity 
was turned on, the resignation of 
the worthies began to flow in. Sec- 
retary Wilbur resigned when he 
“came to doubt the enthusiasm of 
the people who should have been 
most interested.” Senator Copeland 
resigned saying he had decided on 
a course which he had “contem- 
plated for several weeks.” Sena- 
tor McNary, when informed of 
what was happening, exclaimed: 
“I make it a practice of investi- 
gating things eventually. It is not 
my habit to be associated with mat- 
ters in which fraud or impracti- 
cability appears. Of course, I shall 
investigate this.” 

Several others did likewise. Only 
Representative Frederick N. Zihl- 
man of Maryland hesitated pub- 
licly to resign. It was said offi- 
cially on his behalf: “He is ready 
to resign, but thinks the associa- 
tion will break up anyway and 
his resignation now might appear 
unsportsmanlike. He feels there is 
no disgrace in his connection as 
he is in good company, plenty of 
others having been caught.” 


Unwilling 
Dr. Peter Ainslie, head of the 


Christian Temple in Baltimore, re- 
ceived a letter inviting him to be- 
come a trustee of the Bryan Me- 
morial University, to be erected 
by an association of the same name 
at Dayton, Tenn., scene of the 
Commoner’s last struggle. He re- 
plied refusing the nomination: 

“T feel that his closing days 
could have been better spent than 
in the field to which he unreserv- 
edly gave himself. 

“IT feel that in the matter of 
education it is as unfortunate to 
have schools such as that which 
your community is planning to 
start as it is to have denomina- 
tional schools. Neither has a place 
in modern education.” 


Miscellaneous Mentions 
Harold E. (“Red”) Grange, an 

Illinois University footballer, will 

be a Congressman if certain of his 


friends who like to see him run 
have their way. Last week they 
circulated a petition to put him on 
the Republican primary ballot as 
candidate for Congressman-at-large. 
If nominated next April he might 
be elected next November, and in 
December, 1927, when the next Con- 
gress will probably meet, he would 
be only six months under the mini- 
mum age for Congressmen (25 
years). 


John W. Langley, of Pikeville, 
Ky., was convicted some 18 months 
ago of conspiracy to violate the 
prohibition law. Some __ twelve 
months ago he was elected to serve 
two years in Congress at a salary 
of $10,000 a year. Last week the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals de- 
cided that Langley should serve two 
years in the penitentiary and pay 
a $10,000 fine. The Supreme Court 
may have to decide which course 
Mr. Langley will follow. 


The story was told and was pub- 
lished in the press, that when Presi- 
dent Coolidge was entertaining the 
Italian debt-funding Commission 
at dinner, someone brought up for 
conversation “the personality of 
Benito Mussolini.” It was agreed 
that he had a genius for organiza- 
tion and then—so the story ran— 
Secretary of the Navy Curtis D. 
Wilbur turned to his neighbor at 








© Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY WILBUR 
He queried his neighbor 


table, Signor Alberto Pirelli, “finan- 
cial wizard of Italy,” and_ re- 
marked: 

“That boss of yours thinks he can 
accomplish everything by the use 
of force. How long does he think 


he can get away with that stuff?” 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


At the Guildhall 


At London many 4 great baron 
of beef* was roasted. Many a 
vast tureen of steaming turtle soup 
was carried to that annual a 
immemorial feast, the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet at Guildhall. This year 
the “new” Lord Mayor is Sir Wil- 
liam Pryke, aged 78} and “spry as 
Peter Pan.” 

In his youth he drudged 12 hours 
a day, at a salary of 4 shillings a 
week ($1.00). Last week he wel- 
comed to the sumptuous mayoral 
board a company of diners pleni- 
potent and distinguished. Foreign 
Secretary Austen Chamberlain, and 
the German Ambassador to Britain, 
Herr Doktor Sthamer, sat next each 
other and exchanged friendly pledges 
in a great loving cup. Premier 
Baldwin, Admiral Lord Beatty, a 
host of foreign Ambassadors, and 
many ‘notable Britons from every 
walk of life, completed the gath- 
ering. As usual the banqueters 
were regaled with speeches of con- 
siderable political significance. Since 
the Foreign Secretary spoke pub- 
licly for the first time since his 
return from Locarno (TIME, Nov. 
2), he was well harkened to. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Speech. “My 
Lord Mayor, thanks to your hospi- 
tality I have drunk tonight of your 
loving cup with the German Am- 
bassador. What we have done this 
evening may the nations do to- 
morrow. We will work in the spirit 
of Locarno. . . . Lam confident that 
the Locarno accords will be rati- 
fied by every country there repre- 
sented. No statesman dare take 
the responsibility before history of 
dashing from our lips the cup of 
hope that Locarno has presented!” 
Continuing amid applause, he con- 
cluded, “I... hope that the same 
spirit of mutual understanding and 
mutual goodwill which prevailed 
. . . at Locarno may prevail among 
the powers now meeting at Peking 
[see CHINA] ... [and_ establish] 
peace as firmly in the East as we 
hope we are in the course of es- 
tablishing it in the West.” 

Premier Baldwin was cheered to 
the echo for asserting of Foreign 
Minister Chamberlain, “Every one 
of us [in the Cabinet] is proud of 
him!” Continuing, he launched into 
an assurance that British industry 
is at last recovering from its long- 
standing period of depression. “The 
waters are falling and our spirits 
are rising ... [but] I should have 
thought that those ... whose one 


*Two loins or sirloins not cut asunder 
at the backbone. 

+He was only recently elected Lord Mayor, 
and his “installation” took place last week 
with the customary pageantry and display. 
Riding through the streets in his great 
coach, like a wizened Cinderella man, he 
was followed by a series of floats and ex- 
hibits, “‘a little Wembley on wheels.” 








unfailing remedy is the strike or 
lockout ... would have learned 
more from the Great War. ... In 
home affairs the speeches of too 
many leaders smack of the sword 
and battle axe... . Differences 
there must be... but I have yet 
to be convinced that they are not 
capable of resolution by reason and 
without resort to force.” 

Admiral Lord Beatty called at- 
tention somewhat bluntly to “the 
facts which demand the existence 
of an adequate British navy.” Said 
he: “The worldwide trade routes 
upon which we are dependent for 
our food and raw materials... 
are no shorter or less complicated 
than in 1914.” He demanded that 
the new program of ship replace- 
ments, which is expected to cost 
eventually some £70,000,000 ($340,- 
000,000), be proceeded with. He 
added: 


“The task of the British sea 
lords during the last few years has 
at periods been carried through 
with personal feelings of bitter re- 
gret. It has been their duty to 
reduce the fleet from a magnificent 
and incomparable force to modest 
dimensions, at which it now stands, 
and concurrently to deprive of their 
professional livelihood thousands of 
zealous, highly efficient and loyal 
officers and men.” 


The M-1 


Some 15 miles off the coast of 
Devonshire, the  super-submurine 
M-1 floundered suddenly and in- 
explicably, sank down and down, 
with all hands on board, to depths 
at which the Admiralty announced 
that she must have been crushed 
like an eggshell by hydraulic 
pressure, 

For several days mine-sweepers 
searched vainly for the sunken 
vessel, plowed futilely back and 
forth through choppy rising seas. 
The Admiralty sent out divers 
and ships equipped with a recently 
and secretly developed instrument 
for magnetically detecting sunken 
masses of iron. The sea bottom 
was explored by every possible 
means. Then a startling announce- 
ment was made. The trouble it 
seemed lay not in locating sunken 
ships but in distinguishing the M-1 
from the many vessels sunk in 
that vicinity by the Germans! The 
sea bottom owas_ described as 
“littered with ships,” and des- 
patches announced that the 
Admiralty had practically aban- 
doned hope of discovering even the 
crushed hull of one of Britain’s 
most powerful undersea craft. 

In London and indeed throughout 














England the most widespread 
sympathy was expressed for the 
families of the 68 officers and men 
who went down with the M-1. It 
was recalled that her Commander, 
Lieutenant Alec M. Carrie, had 
been married only eleven months. 
A Mrs. Bertie Jones, wife of one 
of the submarine’s petty officers, 
was harkened to with indignation 
when she asserted’ that her 
husband had often told her that 
“the M-1’s machinery frequently 
went wrong.” 


Before an audience of Plymouth 
women, the Viscountess Astor 
fulminated against submarines in 
general. Apropos of the disaster 
said she: “I would go around the 
world lecturing five times over if 
I thought I could do anything to 
persuade the nations of the world 
to abandon submarines and poison 
gas!” 

The British press, in general, 
made only very restrained com- 
ment; and late in the week 
published the following short 
bulletin from the Admiralty, as a 
definite and official announcement 
that the tragedy was an assured 
fact: “The Admiralty deeply 
regret that they can no longer 
hold out any hope that the crew 
of the M-1 still survive.” 

Meanwhile naval architects  re- 
flected that the “M” or “Monitor” 
class of submarine had been 
developed by the British Admiralty 
during the War, and constituted a 
class of “super mystery ships” 
which were never employed 
against the Germans for fear of 
rousing them to construct a similar 
and equally deadly naval arm. 

The special feature of the “M” 
boats, of which the M-1 was the 
first, consists in the fact that they 
are the only submarines which are 
equipped with a regular 12-inch 
dreadnaught gun. Thus a fleet of 
such “monitors” might slip into an 
enemy port unobserved, possibly 
during the absence of the enemy 
fleet, and deliver a bombardment 
of dreadnaught calibre at close 
range before effective measures 
could be taken against them. 

Naturally, since’ Britain had 
quite literally the upper hand of 
the seas during the War, she was 
far more anxious to keep the 
secrets of the M-1 class of sub- 
marine out of German hands than 
to reap a slight advantage from 
employing “monitor subs” herself. 

Following Lady Astor’s lead, 
former Premier Ramsay MacDonald 
declared: “I am heartily in agree- 
ment with the present national 
demand for outlawing the sub- 
marine .... No nation can defend 
the employment of submarines and 
their further development without 
throwing down the gauntlet and 
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asserting that it means to employ 
them in warfare.” 

dded J. H. Thomas, onetime 
Secretary of State for the Colonies: 
“The British Government should 
call a world conference of all sea 
powers to consider the abolition of 
this hellish monster, which is in- 
humane in war and involves great 
risks in peace.” 


George A-Visiting 


Last week George V., modest Im- 
perator et Rex, felt stirring within 
him that urge toward pheasant 
shooting which in his youth caused 
him to become one of the crack 
bird-shots of the Empire. While 
the Prince of Wales spurred mad- 
ly after foxes and Queen Mary 
occupied herself with vague house- 
wifely duties at Buckingham Pal- 
ace, King George set out for his 
annual visit to Elveden Hall in 
Suffolk, where some of the finest 
pheasant and partridge shooting in 
England is to be had. 

As all good-grade_ Britishers 
know, the owner of Elveden Hall is 
the luxury-loving Viscount Elveden, 
first Earl of Iveagh. At 78 he 
is one of the most notable British 
exponents of la chasse de luxe. His 
huntsmen-guests are dined wher- 
ever they chance to find themselves 
at mealtimes, with the aid of an 
especially built traveling kitchen. 
Throughout his almost limitless 
estates there are scattered more 
than a sufficient number of hunting 
lodges, at which opulent shelter is 
to be had. 

Sneered certain backbiting gos- 
sips: “The King has gone out to 
hunt with Edward Guinness, who 
made his millions out of Guinness 
Stout. He has been an Earl for 
only six years.” 

Others said, “The King is re- 
ported to find the informality at 
Elveden refreshing. It is  signifi- 
cant that Colonel Walter Guinness, 
Lord Iveagh’s younger son, has re- 
cently been appointed Minister of 
Agriculture in succession to E. F. L. 
Wood, who will go to India as 
Viceroy, succeeding Lord Reading.” 


Humphry Ward’s Book 


Time was when Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Mother Hubbard and Queen 
Victoria formed a trinity of idols 
that epitomized their age. Of the 
three, Mrs. Ward was notably the 
most prolific. Year after year, 
with tireless didactic persistence, 
she penned a series of diffuse im- 
proving novels,* with the best of 


*Some of her best known books: Robert 
Elsmere, History of David Grieve, Mar- 
cella, Fenwick’s Career, Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter, She produced 81 books in 89 years. 
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Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 
“Friend of Dukes” 


intentions and the most over- 
whelming success. When she died 
in 1920, aged 69, few of her read- 
ers thought to ask if she was sur- 
vived by a Mr. Humphry Ward. 
For all that most of them knew, 
he might have been an anonymous 
consort to a nom de plume. Last 
week the ignorant were enlight- 
ened. Cables heralded the release 
of Widower Ward’s latest literary 
opus, a history of the Athenaeum 
Club, famed and venerable bulwark 
of British conservatism. 

It was recalled that Mr. Ward 
once brought out an edition of The 
English Poets; once saw his son 
elected to Parliament. - For many 
years the Wards moved in an ex- 
clusive Victorian set which included 
Lord Haldane and Lord Grey. 
Opined fellow members of the Ath- 
enaeum, “Mr. Humphry Ward’s 
forthcoming history will be well 
worth perusing. His circle of ac- 
quaintanceships is wide. The fact 
that he has just celebrated his 80th 
birthday will preclude all possibility 
of immature reflections.” 


At Yarmouth 


Echoes of Mr. Barkis’ famed 
remark* were heard last week, 
when citizens of Yarmouth ex- 
pressed themselves as not only will- 
ing but anxious to name one of 
their streets “Barkis Road” by way 
of tribute to famed author-jour- 
nalist Charles Dickens. 

As the City Council was about to 
approve the measure, one Councilor 


*“Barkis is willin’,’’ 


Jack Salmon, “a breezy fish sales- 
man,” arose and denounced Charac- 
ter Barkis as “a silly old pup... 
a drunken rascal with a red nose.” 
Forthwith one Alderman Goode 
vouched for Barkis’ honesty and 
did not admit his habitual drunk- 
enness; and the deliberations of the 
Council became audible in the next 
room. 

Eventually “Barkis Road,” “Peg- 
gotty Road,” “Copperfield Avenue” 
and “Dickens Avenue” were ap- 
proved by the Council, to replace 
the names of four of Yarmouth’s 
principal streets. 

An especially violent dispute cen- 
tered about Character Steerforth, a 
friend of David Copperfield. Coun- 
cilor Jack Salmon demanded to 
know “who he was before we name 
a street after him.” Answered 
Councilor Hill, a dignified and ven- 
erable resident of Yarmouth, “Mr. 
Salmon, you will find out all about 
Steerforth by reading Dawid 
Copperfield! . . . Although Dickens 
knew his Yarmouth and immortal- 
ized it, you don’t seem to know 
your Dickens.” 

One Alderman Ferrier eventually 
opined, “Steerforth brought dis- 
grace upon little Em’ly, a Yar- 
mouth girl. Although he himself 
came to a tragic end, it is not ad- 
visable to perpetuate his name un- 
duly.” The Council agreed; ban- 
ished “Steerforth Avenue” from its 
deliberations, 


“South Sea Wembly” 


After months and years of prep- 
aration, the New Zealand and 
South Seas International exposition 
has been thrown open at Dunedin, 
“most southerly of the world’s large 
communities.” As everyone knows, 
Dunedin is beautifully located 15 
miles from the open sea, at the 
head of Otago harbor, famed stamp- 
ing ground of the aboriginal 
Maoris, who manufactured there a 
native pigment with which they 
smeared their bodies, as did the 
early Britons. In 1861 Dunedin 
was the scene of one of the mad 
scrambles for gold which sent so 
many adventurers flocking to New 
Zealand. Now it has grown de- 
corous, sprouted an embryo culture. 
As the Exposition got under way 
local citizens announced with pride 
that they had financec the whole 
venture except for a. grant of 
£25,000 from the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 

Spread out over an expanse of 
65 acres, the somewhat scattered 
Exposition buildings have already 
been dubbed the “Wembly of the 
South Seas.” A large domed Fes- 
tival Hall, superficially resembling 
the U. S. Capitol at Washington, 
dominates a be-fountained lagoon, 
serves as a focus for the Exposi- 
tional activities, and is expected to 








reverberate nightly to the syncopa- 
tions of the noted Argyll and 
Sutherland jazz band, which New 
Zulanders boast of having lured 
from London at a cost £65,000 
greater than the total Dominion 
grant to the Exposition Co. 

In the Fine Arts Building, a 
substantial permanent structure, 
some 50 paintings by U. S. artists 
will be displayed under the auspices 
of the National Academy of De- 
sign (Manhattan). And a_ vast 
collection of exhibits has been sent 
out by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, together with replicas of 
the chief treasures of the British 
Museum. Canada, Australia, and 
the Fiji Islands have also sent 
exhibits. Likewise a collection of 
early Roman vases, discovered in 
Britain, will be on display. 

In the realm of sport the Ex- 
position will provide a series of 
football and cricket matches, to be 
played off between teams from the 


various Dominions. Cried elated 
Dunedin babbitts: “See New Zu- 
land a: See it at the “N. Z. S. S. 
I. E?’ 


Christmas Cards 


Some months ago members of the 
British royal family commenced to 
bestir themselves in the perform- 
ance of an annual and not unim- 
portant duty—the choice of motifs 
and mottoes for their Christmas 
cards. 

As usual, replicas of the cards 
have been made public, and last 
week many a plebeian Christmas 
card shopper gleaned a modicum 
of satisfaction from reflecting that 
the taste even of royalty is not 
always flawless. Numerous observ- 
ers opined that Princess Mary had 
displayed a notable lack of critical 
flair in choosing a 17th Century 
garden tableau, subtitled in hack- 
neyed fashion, “Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may.” 

The King’s card represents in 
decorous fashion the opening of 
the Royal Exchange by Queen 
Elizabeth. The Prince of Wales’ 
card, rushed through after his re- 
turn from South America, depicts 
the landing of that hardy wanderer, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, at Newfound- 
land in 1583. The Queen’s card 
unexceptionably shows Queen Phil- 
ippa, wife of Edward III, visiting 
the Cloth Hall at Norwich. 

About -the card of the Queen 
Mother, Alexandra, however, the 


critics were again at odds. Said 
one, “How attractive! A beautiful 
Dutch garden; the garden at Ken- 
sington Palace! And Alexandra, of 
course, loves flowers!” Quoth an- 
other, “So far so good. 
motto! 


But the 
Has the Queen Mother no 








TIME 





N.E. A. 


PRINCESS MARY 
“Gather ye rosebuds” 


competent advisers in these mat- 
ters?” 

The words to which they took 
exception were as follows: 


“A kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of a bird for mirth, 


You are nearer God’s heart in a 
garden 


Than anywhere else on earth.” 


FRANCE 
Fiscal Babel 


Early last week Premier Paul 
Painlevé submitted to the Finance 
Committee of the Chamber a defi- 
nite plan for the fiscal rehabilita- 
tion of France. There ensued seven 
days of picturesque wrangling and 
wirepulling, which the French 
press characterized almost unan- 
imously as “scandalous.” As _ the 
week closed, the Painlevé bill 
emerged momentarily to _ public 
view in a revised and amended 
form. Only Le Bon Dieu was 
aware what further and possibly 
indefinite modifications it might un- 
dergo before passing from the 
Committee into the Chamber itself. 

The Original Bill may be suc- 
cinctly described as a tax on every- 
thing and everybody. The pro- 
ceeds would be used to feed a 
sinking fund for the retirement 
of the French domestic debt. Spe- 
cific provisions: 1) A head tax of 
20 francs (80c) a year on everyone 
in France. 2) A tax on all “real 
property” amounting in general to 
one and a half times the income 
derived from it in 1925, and pay- 
able either in a lump sum or in 
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installments over 14 years. 3) A 
tax on all business, amounting to 
one-half the average yearly profits 
for the past three years, and pay- 
able in 14 yearly installments. 4) 
A tax upon all securities* and 
investments, providing that for 14 
years 15% of their yield shall be 
paid to the Government. 5) A 
heavy increase in the income tax, 
especially in the higher brackets, 
with severe fines for tax dodgers. 
6) A tax of 8% on household goods 
and personal property valued in 
excess of 50,000 francs ($2,000) 
payable in a lump sum or in in- 
stallments over 14 years.+ A de- 


tailed and extensive sketch en- 
visioned the proposed Sinking 
Fund as_ functioning separately 


from the regular fiscal machinery 
of the Government; and a clause 
was inserted to the effect that its 
administrators or the Finance Min- 
ister should be permitted to resort 
to a limited inflation of the French 
currency in case of emergency. 

The seven days were spent by 
M. Painlevé in endeavoring to 
parry the efforts of M. Leon Blum 
and the Socialists to force a defi- 
nite expression of the “capital 
levy” (Time, Nov. 16 et ante) 
into the bill. Nominally the Pain- 
levé Government is “supported” by 
the Radical-Socialists, the so-called 
cartel des Gauches, nominally 
headed by M. Herriot. Actually 
M. Blum split off with his Social- 
ists a fortnight ago and had the 
Government at his mercy, because 
without his votes Premier Pain- 
levé could not command a major- 
ity in the Chamber. 

In these circumstances, M. Blum 
flatly demanded a direct levy on 
capital instead of a 14-year tax on 
“income.” M. Painlevé dared not 
yield, because it was considered 
certain that the conservative Sen- 
ate would kill any such measure 
even if it passed the Chamber. 
Still M. Blum insisted. He wanted 
a “capital levy” inserted “on 
principle,” though the Senate 
should tear it up. 

M. Painlevé, backed by Presi- 
dent Doumergue, then defied the 
Socialists and vowed that he 
would throw his measure into the 
Chamber as it stood. Said he, “I 
will not yield. I will fall on the 
field of battle.’ Thereupon he 
went ‘to bed. 

At 2 p. m. he was awakened 
and told that Le Cartel had re- 
united itself and now thought that 
it knew what it wanted as a unit. 
Apparently M. Herriot had worked 
fast and got the Socialists back 
into line. It remained to be seen 
at what cost. Unfortunately _ it 
shortly became apparent that the 
cost meant inserting the “capital 
levy” in the bill under the guise of 
a “mortgage-secured tax.” For 24 
consecutive hours M. Painlevé oc- 
cupied himself with redrafting his 
measure, largely to suit M. Blum. 
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Said the harassed Premier, “I 
yield. But only to Le Cartel.” 
The Revised Bill, while embody- 
ing a multitude of changes in 
detail, differed from the original 
chiefly as follows: 1) The head 
tax was stricken off as “not worth 





DEPUTY BLUM 


The Government yielded 
bothering with.” 2) Subject to 
individual modifications, the sums 


originally collectable over 14 years 
as taxes were now to be secured 
by a mortgage held by the Govern- 
ment on the property of the taxed 
individual or firm. This arrange- 
ment is, of course, the “capital 
levy” in all but name. 3) Instead 
of resorting to inflation in case 
of need, the Government would 
declare a moratorium on certain 
of its short term _ obligations, 
notably those which will fall due 
on Dec. 8 next. 

The Significance. The proposal in 
either form was unfavorably 
regarded by a large majority of 
the electorate, which sympathized 
with a Paris shopkeeper who 
suicided “because life would be 
unbearable under this tax.” Great 
indignation was expressed over the 
proviso that the 3 million francs’ 
worth of short term bonds which 
will be presented by their owners 
on Dec. 8, would be exchanged for 
other securities maturing later 
instead of being paid off. Cried 
many, “Is France thus to default 





*Except certain classes of exempt state 
bonds. 


tA notable “joker” clause was inserted 
to the effect that the ‘‘value” of an object 
should never be considered as less than the 


sum for which it had been insured. 











TIME 


for the first the 
Revolution?” 

It was expected that the Senate 
would kill the bill if it ever passed 
the Chambere Le Temps called 
the present fiscal situation “a 
Tower of Babel.” 

M. Joseph Caillaux, recently 
ousted French Finance Minister, 
fulminated against M. Painlevé’s 
new bill; but caused some surprise 
by asserting that he would not lead 
the expected attack upon it in the 
Senate. Said he: “The Govern- 
ment’s new capital levy scheme will 
work hardship to France for much 
longer than 14 years. Be warned! 
Enough illusions have been dissem- 
inated in this country already... . 
However, thanks to my methods as 
Finance Minister, the condition of 
the state debt and the Treasury is 
grave but not alarming.” 


time since 


Blue-Shirted 


At Paris 6,000 Frenchmen donned 
“horizon blue shirts, dark blue col- 
lars, navy blue ties, light gray 
suits and blue-ribboned felt hats.” 
Then, swaggering 6,000 canes, they 
proceeded to assemble and lay the 
four dations of “blue-shirted French 
Fascism.” 

One of their number, M. Jacques 
Arthuys, harangued the gathering 
as follows: “Salvation is in Fas- 
cism! Certainly not in disciplined 
and formalized black-shirted Italian 
Fascism, but in Fascism adapted to 
the thoughtful and measured French 
temperament—less of words than 
of action.” 

M. Philippe Barrés, son _ of 
Maurice Barrés (late author-orator) 
then defined the spirit of the new 
Fascism as “Faith in France... 
and a deep disgust with parlia- 
mentarianism.” Declared M. Georges 
Valois, Nationalist economist: “Our 
work will be ... to suppress par- 
liament and give a leader to 
the national state. In re- 
placing the parliamentary form 
of government, only one of two 
new forms is possible—Communism 
or Fascism. Can there be any 
choice? ... The finangial recovery 
of France can be accomplished 
only by a dictator of finances, who, 


it is easy to perceive, must be neces- - 


sarily a political dictator.” 


The “President” of the as- 
semblage, one Pierre Taittinger, 
keynoted as follows: “To the 


violence of Communism we will 
oppose our force. Our aspirations 
are not those of the Facism of 
Benito Mussolini in Italy, nor of 
the Dictatorship of Primo de 
Rivera in Spain. What we want 
is another Clemenceau, as Clemen- 
ceau was and did in 1917. We 
want a leader who is real, in 
whom we can have confidence, and 
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whose word will have authority 
and power!” 


Pianist 

Recently Parisians added a new 
and delectable connotation to one 
of the most famous of French 
names, Curie. In the world’s eye 
this name conjures up the image 
of an austere, almost emaciated 
woman, Mme. Marie Curie, famed 
co-discoverer of radium. Last week 
an appreciative concert audience 
packed the Salle des Agricultures 
while the youngest (20-year-old) 
daughter of the great scientist 
made her début as a pianist. 

Mile. Eva Curie, it was shortly 
revealed, is delicatelv fleshed and 
possessed of an attractive figure 
set off by a striking head of jet 
black hair. She appeared in a 
low-cut black satin gown, to which 
was pinned a single scarlet rose. 
For two hours she rendered with 
admirable technique and _ expres- 
sion a program including selec- 
tions from Bach, Chopin, Faure, 
Saint-Saéns, Beethoven. Paris was 
momentarily charmed. 


In Syria 


En route to France aboard the 
little steamship Sphynx, General 





PREMIER PAINLEVE 


“I will not yield! I will fall on the 
field of battle!” 


Maurice Sarrail, the recalled French 
High Commander to Syria (TIME, 
Nov. 9), employed a graceful and 
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evasive “formula” for sidestepping 
all questions regarding his much 
criticized bombardment of Damas- 
cus. Said he to correspondents who 
boarded the Sphynx at Alexandria, 
“Surely you need not question me, 
gentlemen. Let the Sphynx an- 
swer. Look around the boat and 
you will find many sources of 
truth.” 

A speedily discovered “séurce” 
proved to be the official report of 
General Gamelin, successqgr to Gen- 
eral Sarrail until the new Provi- 
sional High Commander, General 
Duport, was able te reach Damas- 
cus. It read, in part, as follows: 

“The Military Command is’ con- 
scious of having obtained in the 
minimum time at a minimum cost 
the result sought: preventing the 
extension of a subversive movement 
[at Damascus] which might have 
easily developed into a revolution of 
the first order.” 

Certain “spokesmen” aboard the 
Sphynx “quoted” General Sarrail 
as follows: “I had the situation 
well in hand in Syria. . . . Then 
we were attacked at Damascus by 


rebels . .. and as I could not sur- 
render the town there had to be 
fighting in the streets. ... The 


British consul very nearly provoked 
a panic when I told him that I 
must bombard the Moslem quarters 
of the town.... The romantic 
versions of the affair in the Eng- 
lish press indicate that somebody 
wanted to give the public its 
money’s worth. :.. The French 
Government has always received 
full reports from me, except during 
three successive days when the cable 
service was interrupted.... I 
stopped the pillage; that was the 
extent of my military oppression 
... and I am conscious of. having 
done my best to fulfill the French 
mandate in Syria.” 

Upon his arrival at Marseilles, 
General Sarrail was directly quoted 
as follows: “The truth is that the 
Druses, the Pan-Arab party and 
Abd-el-Krim, are all one. The re- 
cent events in Syria are a corollary 
to the revolts in April and May in 
Morocco.” 


Cables from Damascus reported 
that the city was last week under- 
going practically a state of siege. 
The French were naturally domi- 
nant in the urban quarters. by 
virtue of their artillery, but en- 
circling bands of tribesmen were 
said to have kept up a practically 
uninterrupted series of raids on the 
suburbs. By night large parties 


of Druses apparently attacked and 
destroyed portions of the water- 
works of Damascus. Over 25,000 
of the citizens were estimated to 
have fled at the begfmning of last 
week. 

Despatches asserted that outside 
of Damascus the French forces 
held a secure grip upon only six 
cities on the railway between 
Aleppo in the North and Dera in 
the South. The Druses were said 
to be in control of an area as 
large as the state of New Jersey 
between Mount Hermon and Wadi 
Ajami. At Aleppo Miss Elizabeth 
Sill of Pittsburgh, in charge of the 
local Near East Relief, was _ re- 
ported to have been appealed to for 
help and protection by literally 
thousands of refugees. 


Upon reaching Paris, the General 
was met at the train by Senator 
Henri de Jouvenel, who will shortly 
go out to Syria, succeeding both 
yeneral Sarrail and General Duport 
(TIME, Nov. 16) in inaugurating 
a French civilian regime in Syria. 
The meeting was not cordial. 
Snapped M. Sarrail, “You should 
not have troubled to come to meet 
me.” Replied M. de Jouvenel, “As 
you like, but I have thought it my 
duty to seek information every- 
where, and have sought the advice 
of Generals Gouraud and Weygand, 
your predecessors.” Barked the 
ungracious General, “That should 
be enough!” Later he consented to 
discuss Syrian affairs in_ secret 
with M. de Jouvenel; and held a 
long conference with Premier Pain- 
levé. To the correspondents he 
said nothing. 


SPAIN 
In the Riff 


Ceremonies following the instal- 
lation of Mulai-el-Hassan as Caliph 
of Spanish Morocco (TIME, Nov. 
16) continued last week at Tetuan. 
General Miguel Primo de Rivera, 
head of the Spanish Military Di- 
rectorate, conferred upon the new 
Caliph the Spanish Order of the 
Grand Collar of Carlos III; and the 
Grand Vizier read a speech on be- 
half of the 16-year-old Mulai-el- 
Hassan, which terminated with a 
prayer for the return of peace to 
Morocco. 

Later the Caliph rode on horse- 
back through the streets of Tetuan 
and muttered a ritual prayer be- 
fore such of the numberless holy 
places of the city as were.not con- 
sidered worthy of an actual visit. 
Before the mosques of Sidi Ali 
Raisuli, Saidi, and Sidi Mohammed 
El Hach, he descended from his 
horse and was elaborately wel- 


comed amid complicated ceremo- 
nies during which several bulls 
were sacrificed. Finally he re- 
viewed the native troops amid 
much rejoicing. 


Mr. Alexander Pollock Moore, 
U. S. Ambassador to Spain, who re- 
cently arrived at Tetuan, was en- 
tertained by General Miguel Primo 
de Rivera at a banquet given in his 
honor. Present were the Grand 
Vizier and the chief resident Span- 
ish officers and officials. General 
de Rivera commented upon the fact 
that he had just turned over the 
Spanish High Command in Moroc- 
co to General Sanjurjo; later he 
issued a printed address to the 
troops in which he described their 
new leader as “my companion in 
arms for 33 years,” and extolled 
his virtues. 

General Sanjurjo’s sector at Me- 
lilla has been entrusted to Briga- 
dier General Castro Girona; while 
the exceedingly important Ceuta 
area has been entrusted to Gen- 
eral Berenguer. 


NETHERLANDS 


Squadbble 


Stolid square-beamed Dutch poli- 
ticians became heatedly vocal last 
week over an amendment to the 
budget passed by the Second Cham- 
ber,” which provides for the aboli- 
tion of the Legation representing 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
at the Vatican. The amendment 
was introduced by a Calvinist; and 
at once the Catholic leader, Mer. 
Nolens, became vehement and loudly 
threatened to wreck the present 
coalition government if the measure 
passed. Immediately upon its adop- 
tion, the four Catholic members of 
Premier Colijn’s Cabinet resigned. 
The Dutch press united in  scor- 
ing both sides for debasing so im- 
portant an ecclesiastical issue to 
the level of a political squabble. Ob- 
servers recalled that it was only 
nine months ago (TIME, Feb. 9) 
that France withdrew her embassy 
to the Holy See. 





*The Lower House, made up of 100 
members elected for a term of four years. 
The First Chamber consists of 50 mem- 
bers representing the “Provincial States,” 
elected one-half every three years for 4 
term of six years. 
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GERMANY 
Allied Evacuation 


Last week the German Govern- 
ment despatched an urgent note to 
the Allies in which it acceded to all 
the concessions which had been de- 
manded before the Allies would 
consent to evacuate Cologne, and 
asked that the evacuation be car- 
ried out at once. 

The German concessions: 1) 
Curtailment of the authority of 
General von Seeckt, autocratic head 
of the German Reichswehr. 2) The 
famed German military police to 
be demilitarized, and their char- 
acteristic green uniform replaced 
by that of the ordinary police. 3) 
The German Government to sup- 
press the military training now be- 
ing given to members of “athletic 
societies” throughout the Reich. 

The Allied answer was des- 
patched by the Council of Am- 
bassadors at Paris, which is 
charged with carrying out the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty. At 
a special session, hastily summoned, 
Marchal Foch and other Allied 
military experts sanctioned the ter- 
mination of Allied military  sur- 
veillance in the Rhineland. The 
Government of the Reich was offi- 
cially informed that Cologne would 
be evacuated on Dec. 1, and that 
the Allied civil administration of 
the Rhineland would be terminated 
in the immediate future. 

Widespread relief was _ felt 
throughout Germany at this devel- 
opment, and it was generally con- 
sidered that the Government’s 
chances for securing ratification of 
the Locarno Treaties by the Reich- 
stag had been greatly improved. 

Heretofore the Nationalists have 
cried that the Allies were not 
“keeping faith” with Germany, and 
Herr Stresemann has been severely 
embarrassed by taunts that at Lo- 
earno he had “swallowed” Allied 
promises to evacuate the Rhine- 
land which would never be kept. 

Last week, with a big caucus of 
the Nationalists scheduled to meet 
in a few days, and with the Reichs- 
tag slated to assemble very short- 
ly, it was apparently felt by both 
the Cabinet of the Reich and the 
Allies that some immediate show of 
mutual faith was in order. 


During the week Admiral von 
Tirpitz fulminated against the Lo- 
carno Treaties and cynically  re- 
marked, “Might will always go be- 
fore right.” 

President von Hindenburg, on 
the other hand, was reported to 
have scored the Nationalists pri- 
vately as “bulls in a china shop,” 
and exclaimed: “So! First these 
Nationalists assured me that I am 
their spokesman, and now I find 








GEORG BERNHARD 
He supported von Hindenburg 


myself standing alone, my position 
endangered!” 

He is generally’ considered to be 
in harmony with such “liberal Na- 
tionalists” as Herr Karl Haniel, 
Dusseldorf millionaire, and Prince 
Fuerstenberg, intimate of the one- 
time Kaiser. The “industrial and 
noble group” to which these men 
belong issued a manifesto support- 
ing the Locarno Treaties last week. 

Commented Georg Bernhard, lead- 
ing Liberal publicist, in the 
Vossische Zeitung: 

“Nobody doubts that the régime 
now. existing under Hindenburg’s 
leadership in Germany, does not 
match his personal inclination. If 
he could rule without. the bonds 
imposed by his Constitutional oath, 
he might manage many things dif- 
ferently. But with him, sworn duty 
is something holy. Therefore it is 
self-evident that relying on his 
Chancellor and Ministers he should 
regard the Locarno policy as prog- 
ress along the hard road leading 
to the recovery of Germany’s free- 
dom of action. It is easy to under- 
stand that this fact leaves the Na- 
tionalists helplessly confused. In 
the Presidential campaign they 
raised the authority of Hinden- 
burg’s person so high that they 
naturally fear to be crushed if the 
full weight of his authority now 
falls on them.” 


Golden Goblet 


While the Lord Mayor of London 
was dining British notables (see 
COMMONWEALTH), Field-marshal 
President von Hindenburg of the 
Reich journeyed to Stuttgard and 


was received with acclaim by its 
Lord Mayor and 30,000 Wiirttem- 
bergers, who paraded and _ goose- 
stepped before him. 

To von Hindenburg was offered 
the historic golden goblet of Stutt- 
gard, a tankard fit for Thor,* brim- 
ming with native Suabian wine. 
Dismayed, he cried, “I certainly 
can’t empty that!” None the less 
he tippled good-humoredly and 
downed a stiff Prussian toast. 

Later in the week the Presi- 
dent paid an official visit to Karls- 
ruhe and was greeted by high dig- 
nitaries of the Baden Government, 
including Premier Hellpach. Amid 
cheering throngs von Hindenburg 
was whisked by motor to a state 
luncheon. Rising to acknowledge a 
toast, he recalled to his hearers 
“those happy years which I spent 
as a division commander with 
headquarters at Karlsruhe.” 


ITALY 


Fascismo Trionfante 


Despatches from Italy last week 
assumed almost the stereotyped cast 
of official bulletins, as Fascist cen- 
sors ruthlessly blue-penciled all re- 
ports considered unfavorable to 
Il Duce (Benito Mussolini) or to 
Fascismo itself. 

Foreign Censorship. The 56th 
birthday of King Vittorio Eman- 
uele was celebrated at a reception 
tendered him by the Government 
and Premier Mussolini at the Cap- 
ital. Foreign newspapermen were 
barred even from attendance at 
this function by the adroit form 
in which the official invitos were 
cast. It was specifically required 
that every male guest appear in 
uniform, and since even those for- 
eign correspondents in Rome who 
are military men had left their 
uniforms at home, cables reported 
that all of them were refused ad- 
mittance.+ For good measure, nu- 
merous Italians who had _. out- 
grown their military trappings or 
allowed them to suffer from neglect 
were also barred. Despatches as- 
serted that the American Ambas- 
sador, Henry P. Fletcher, was the 
only male guest who was allowed 
to appear in strictly civilian at- 
tire. 

Local Censorship. The _ alleged 
attempt by the Socialist Zaniboni 
to assassinate Premier Mussolini 
(TIME, Nov. 16) was, of course, the 
excuse for much of this relentless 
clamping down upon anti-Fascist 
activities. News leaked through to 
the effect that Jl Rivoluzione Lib- 
erale, noted anti-Fascist organ at 
Turin, had been suppressed; and 


*The Norse God of Thunder, who downed 
every potion offered him at a gulp, until 
presented with a drinking horn connected 
magically with the ocean. Then he caused 
fluctuations in the tides. 

+But Mis’ Beatrice Baskerville, New York 
World correspondent, was present. 
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at Rome a similar fate overtook 
the Avanti, Giustizia, Unita Catto- 
lica and Voce Republicana, while 
other opposition papers such as 
It Mondo and Il Risorgimento 
were “allowed to continue publi- 
cation, although their entire issues 
were seized daily.” 

In Yugo-Slavia. Friction between 
Italy and Yugo-Slavia was gener- 
ated, curiously enough, by the 
Zaniboni affair. At Trieste the 
Slavonian newspaper Edinost pub- 
lished accusations to the effect that 
the whole Zaniboni “plot” had been 
“framed” by Fascist leaders to em- 
barrass the Opposition and serve 
as an excuse for further tyranny. 
Promptly Fascists attacked and 
severely damaged both the offices 
of Edinost and the Yugo-Slavian 
consulate at Trieste. 

At once anti-Fascist and anti- 
Italian demonstrations took place 
in reprisal at Belgrade, Agram, 
Laiback, Spalato and other Yugo- 
Slavian cities. Apparently the 
Government of Yugo-Slavia made 
almost frantic efforts to quell 
these disturbances, which included 
the burning of Italian flags, at- 
tacks on Italian consulates and 
some scattered plundering of Ital- 
jan-owned shops. Foreign Minister 
Nintchitch of Yugo-Slavia prompt- 
ly despatched a note of apology 
to the Italian Government, and 
was reviled as a “traitor” by many 
of his countrymen for so doing. 
The incident appeared closed with 
the alleged arrival at Belgrade of 
an Italian note in which the orig- 
inal Fascist outbreak at Trieste 
was “deplored” and the Yugo- 
Slavian apology ‘accepted. 


BULGARIA 
Non-Political 


From Sofia despatches chronicled 
the assassination of M. Madjariow, 
the mayor of the city, by one 
Tomoff. For a wonder the two 
men chanced to be of the same 
political party and as a result the 


Bulgarian press was unable to 
adhere to its usual policy of 
attaching an_ allegedly “deep 


political significance” to every 
notable crime. 
In this instance the murderer 


admitted that he killed M. Mad- 
jariow for discharging him from a 
minor municipal post. Moreover, 
as he was about to be apprehended 
by the police, he committed suicide 


—thus putting an end to the 
possibility of a vendetta being 


declared by the relatives of the 
murdered man. 

Since all opportunities for 
sensationalism were thus balked, 
considerable mention was made of 
the fact that the murdered man 
was a son of the noted Bulgarian 
diplomat, M. Michael Madjariow, a 





pre-War Bulgarian Minister to 
Russia and to Great Britain. 

It was recalled that the elder 
Madjariow had vigorously urged a 
pro-Ally attitude upon the Bul- 
garian Government up to the very 
moment when Bulgaria threw in 
her lot with the Central Powers. 
His son rose to political 
prominence early in life, and was 
“one of the youngest and most 
popular majors ever installed at 
Sofia.” 


RUSSIA 


Intense Seclusion 


At Budapest, Prince Galitzin, 
onetime member of the State 
Council of Russia, has just pub- 
lished his memoirs of the Russian 
revolution. He asserts that “the 
Tsar Nicholas and certain mem- 
bers of his immediate family are 
still alive’ and are dwelling in 
“intense seclusion” at “a _ place 
which must naturally remain name- 
less.” 

Hungarian reviewers noted that 
Prince Gai ‘zin has seen fit to 
adduce no evidence whatever in 
support of his assertions. They 
evinced surprise that he _ should 
have troubled to repeat a rumor 
that has long fallen upon deaf ears. 


Wild Children 


Seldom does Mr. Walter Duranty, 
able Moscow correspondent of the 
New York Times, indulge himself 
in any but the most decorous 
nouns and adjectives. Last week a 
suppressed flair for a style more 
incarnadine and virile apparently 
overcame him. He filed a long 
despatch, which ran in part as 
follows: 

“Under the iron rule of the pro- 
letarian dictatorship freedom still 
exists in Russia. Right here in 
Moscow, despite Red guards and 
secret police, freedom runs rampant, 
wild as wolves and as savage—a 
freedom anarchistic—free to rob, 
free to fight, free to kill, free (as 
needs often must) to starve. 

“Tt is the freedom of Moscow’s 
homeless children, thousands of 
them, parentless, homeless... . 
highwaymen, murderers and dope 
fiends a'most before their bones 
have hardened. They have gnome- 








like, filthy faces, childish eyes, 
shaggy hair, long men’s coats, 
trousers pinned up or cut and 


ragged. They shuffle together, tak- 
ing counsel, then swift as swallows 
make one after another a leap at 
some shopman’s counter, grabbing 
anythine, running like the wind. 
“I followed several of them as 
they fied along a_ street. In a 
courtyard they were dividing their 
booty. One had bread, one a her- 

















‘ 
ring, one a packet of cigarets, one 
chocolate, one nothing. But all was 
put in the centre and divided 
equally. Then they began eating 
hungrily. 

“T asked them where they lived. 
They eyed me like small animals 
waiting to spring but not daring.... 
A small blue-eyed girl wearing 
a fragment of an army overcoat 
over a jute sack cut short above 
her thin bare legs, said amiably: 

We know where we live, but if 
you tell the gendarmes about us 
we will find you and cut your 
heart out.’ 

“So I withdrew, discomfited.” 


Bad Bookkeeping 

Before an assembly of the Cen- 
tral Commission of the Communist 
Party at Moscow, M. Stelmachovics, 
Soviet Secretary of Finance, pre- 
sented last week an alarming sheaf 
of figures bearing upon the recent 


increase in embezzlements com- 
mitted within the Soviet Union. 
Said M. Stelmachovics: “The 


rapid economic recovery of Russia 
during the past twelve months has 
been attended by an enormous in- 
crease in the number of cases of 
embezzlement and graft reported 
by the police....At Moscow 
such crimes have increased eleven 
fold in twelve months, and in the 
provinces the figure is nearly 20 
fold. ... This situation has been 
brought about by slipshod admin- 
istrative and financial control, and 
by lack of care in the selection of 
employes. ... 41% of the culprits 
had been employed less than six 
months... [and] 58% of them 
were addicted to drink or debauched 
living. ... Bookkeeping methods 
have been so lax that many of the 
embezzlements were discovered only 
when trusted employes were ob- 
served to be spending too readily.” 

The Commission is reported to 
have determined upon “vigorous 
measures.” 


Unvetling 

At Angora, President Mustafa 
Kemal of the Turkish Republic 
continued his policy of European- 
izing Turkey by holding a dinner- 
dance in Occidental style. He 
shattered tradition by insisting 
that all the women present should 
remove their veils and join in an 
old-time Turkish dance with the 
men. Previously such a_proceed- 
ing would have been considered 


sacrilegious, especially as many 
non-Turks of the foreign diplo- 
matic corps were. present. So 


great is the ascendancy of Mus- 
tafa Kemal at present, however, 
that all the members of his Cabi- 
net and their wives, as well as 
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the leaders of Young Turk society, 
conformed docilely to his edict. 
Despatches also announced that 
hereafter frock coats must be 
worn by Turkish officials at all 
government functions. Since the 
cost of such a garment aggregates 
nearly $175 in Angora, while the 
average monthly salary of a Tur- 
kish official is about $60, the Gov- 
ernment has instituted special “pay 
as you wear” credit facilities. 
A still more sweeping innovation 
is the recent transference of the 


‘Turkish day of rest to coincide 


with the Christian Sunday. Pre- 
viously it came on Friday, and 
was supposed to be the day on 
which the first man was born, the 
day on which he entered para- 
dise, the day of his expulsion, his 
repentance, his death, and of man- 
kind’s future resurrection. Since 
the Turks have -been abstaining 
from labor on Friday, the Jews 
on Saturday and the Christians 
on Sunday, employers in Turkey 
have long been resigned to only 
a four-day full-labor week. It is 
expected that the Kemalists, hav- 
ing coerced their own people, will 
also attempt to fuse the Jews into 
conformity with the Christian 
Sunday. 


CHINA 


Squabbling 


Last week the plenipotent dele- 
gates of the twelve Powers repre- 
sented at the Chinese Customs Con- 
ference (TIME, Nov. 9, 16) had 
need of all their prestige to keep 
up the appearance of negotiating 
with a Chinese Government which 
actually governs China. 

The Conference, of course, is deal- 
ing with the Tuan Chi-jui Govern- 
ment at Peking. But last week it 
became clear to even the dullest 
observer that President Tuan, so- 
called “Chief Executive of China,” 
is a mere figure-head whose admin- 
istration owes its very existence 
to the fact that internal squabbles 
are keeping the great Super- 
Tuchuns Feng, Chang and Wu, 
busy with their own private quar- 
rels and intrigues. 

Despatches reported early in the 
week that Feng and Chang were 
both moving large forces toward 
Peking, and that Feng who has 
thus far “supported” Tuan rather 
vaguely, had decided to overthrow 
him completely, and set up some 
other puppet in his place. Later 
cables showed these reports to have 
been fiction, and indicated that 
Feng and Chang, out of deference 
to the Powers, were abstaining 
from immediate warlike engage- 
ments in the vicinity of Peking. 

But the impression remained that 
the Peking Government had suf- 
fered a bad setback in prestige. 


And at Tokyo, alarm over the situa- 
tion was so great that the Japanese 
Cabinet was convened in extra- 
ordinary session to decide what 
steps should be taken in the event 
that Feng and Chang should com- 
mence to battle for Peking. 

An official despatch from the 
U. S. Minister to China, John Van 
Antwerp McMurray, who with the 
famed Chicago lawyer, Silas H. 
Strawn, represents the U. S. at 
the Customs Conference, sketched 
the situation among the Tuchuns 
substantially as follows: 

1) The intentions of Super- 
Tuchun Feng are exceedingly ob- 
scure.—i. e., Feng may continue in 
the role of “the Chinese Christian 
General who protects Peking”; or 
he may unite with his old ally 
Chang; or he may go over to his 
still older ally Wu, whom he “be- 
trayed” last year. 

2) The forces of Chang are ap- 
parently executing an encircling 
movement to the west and south of 
Peking, as a threat against Feng, 
and in an attempt to block him 
from bringing down additional 
troops into the Peking region from 
his base at Kalgan. If this action 
be considered as taking place on 
Chang’s “front,” his “rear” is being 
attacked by Wu. 

3) The Wu forces have pushed 
the Chang rear guard up from the 
vicinity of Shanghai and across the 
Shantung-Kiangsu border. At the 
same time what might be called 
Chang’s “left flank” has been en- 
gaging the Wu forces in the in- 
terior. 

The terms “front,” “rear” and 
“flank” are, of course, purely gen- 
eral. The forces engaged are 
spread over an immense area in 
large and small detachments. Wu 
is supposed to have 300,000 men, 
and Chang and Feng 150,000 each. 
It was persistently rumored that 
Feng’s chief lieutenant,- Yueh Wei- 
chun, had gone over to Wu, that he 
would soon be followed by Feng 
himself. 

Additional reports contained in- 
teresting accounts of the steps 
being taken by Super-Tuchun 
Chang to put the equipment and 
training of his forces on something 
like an occidental footing. 

It is alleged that “General” 
Frank Sutton, “British soldier of 
fortune and an expert on trench 
mortars,” has been retained for 
some time past as a military con- 
sultant with dictatorial powers, by 
Chang. And cables picture him as 
not only reorganizing Chang’s en- 
tire military machine, but as having 
devised “a new and easily manu- 
factured form of trench mortar,” 
which the minions of Chang are 
supposed to be turning out in large 
numbers. 

In the past, the Tuchuns have 
often been thwarted in their war 
plans by an inability to obtain suffi- 
cient supplies of occidental arms 
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and ammunition. Now it is asserted 
that “General” Sutton has “stan- 
dardized the arsenals of Chang” so 
that “the rapid production of small 
arms and ammunition is becoming a 
reality in China.” 

General Feng, “Chinese Christian 
Soldier,” was also widely discussed 
last week, in view of the widespread 
uncertainty as to whether he would 
continue in a “benevolent” atti- 
tude toward the Customs Confer- 
ence. Feng, like many a western 
statesmen, has been alternately 
reviled for “treachery to his 
friends” and praised for “his devo- 
tion to the interests of the mass.” 

Although a year has passed since 
he was reported to have “betrayed” 
his then ally, Wu, to Chang (Time, 
Nov. 8, 1924) and seized control of 
Peking, with the consent of Chang, 
his motives even in that apparent 
act of bad faith are still under dis- 
pute. Some observers have actually 
asserted that Wu, hard pressed by 
Chang, asked Feng to “betray” him, 
in order that he might “flee without 
disgrace” and recoup his forces, as 
he has recently managed to do 
(TIME, Nov. 2). 

Aside from possible defects in his 
“political honesty,” the personal 
character of Feng is usually con- 
sidered exemplary in the extreme, 
considering the marked proclivity 
of most Chinese chieftains for dis- 
solute living. He is a total ab- 
stainer, a non-smoker, and a vigor- 
ous combatant of loose sexual liv- 
ing among his troons. In his attire, 
“he affects the simplest and most 
austere garb.” And it has often 
been reported that “he labors manu- 
ally with his soldiers for a time 
every day.” 

Among his foibles have been noted 
“a taste for ice cream, and a re- 
luctance to employ the death pen- 
alty except in extreme cases.” Said 
an observer: “Feng is a ‘Christian,’ 
yes; but of a special kind. Like 
Cromwell he teaches his men to 
pray well and shoot better.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico’s Debt 


For some months Alberto Pani, 
Finance Minister of Mexico, has 
been scurrying busily about, nego- 
tiating in Manhattan and_ else- 
where with the representatives of 
great banking houses. Last week 
he presented an agreement to Pres- 
ident Calles and his Cabinet which 
was promptly ratified by them. Ac- 
cording to its terms a group of in- 
ternational bankers agree to aid 
Mexico to resume puyments on her 
$500,000,000 foreign debt, begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1926. It is incidental- 
ly provided that the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico shall be returned 
to private management. 
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New Plays 

The Last of Mrs. Cheyney. Before 
the dawn of realism, romanticism, 
expressionism and the other isms 
by which the modern theatre is 
cataloged, there was a type of 
drawing room comedy which served 





Miss INA CLAIRD 
She repents in time 


as staple entertainment. Wilde, 
Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones all 
worked industriously in this medi- 
um, thereby gaining fame and gold. 
Of late years the drawing room 
has been virtually ‘unoccupied. Nice 
people saying casual, witty things 
have nearly vanished. Therefore it 
is a great novelty to see one of 
these comedies again, suavely, 
smartly written by Frederick Lons- 
dale (Aren’t We All) and even 
more suavely and smartly played 
by Ina Claire, Roland Young and 
A. E. Matthews. 

The framework for their pleas- 
antries is inconsequential. Mrs. 
Cheyney is suddenly discovered in 
society after a somewhat mysteri- 
ous widowhood in far Australia. 
Two eligible lords promptly pro- 
pose marriage, and are somewhat 
nonplused to find that she is a 
pearl-thief masked by a_ shrewd 
overlay of charm and manner. She 
repents in time, of course, to select 
the more attractive of her noble 
suitors. 

If there is a surer and more ir- 
resistible comedienne on our stage 
than Ina Claire, theatre-goers have 
not seen her. Never did she play 
better. There are few leading act- 
ors so convincingly attractive as 
Mr. Young and Mr. Matthews. Of 
its type this entertainment has not 
been equaled this season, nor in- 
deed since the same playwright’s 
Aren’t We All so agreeably occu- 
pied the time of Cyril Maude. 


The Last Night of Don Juan. 
Edmond Rostand is best known in 
the U. S. for Cyrano de Bergerac, 
which Walter Hampden has been 
performing with such marked suc- 
cess on and off for the past two 
seasons. This play of his has never 
before been done in the U. S. It 
is now given at the Greenwich 
Village Theatre in the translation 
of Sidney Howard, and provides 
a curiously contradictory evening. 

Don Juan is discovered on the 
brink of Hell; he obtains from the 
Devil ten years’ respite; and is 
finally seen as the ten years end. 
The Devil brings back to damn him 
the 1,003 women whom he deceived 
in life. 

There is great beauty of line in 
the text; greater beauty of line, 
mass and color in the settings of 
James Reynolds. Philosophical sagac- 
ity and finesse are provided in the 
argument, but the acting too often 
bleaches the brilliance of these 
formidably favorable factors. Stan- 
ley Logan and Augustin Duncan 
play Don Juan and the Devil; Mr. 
Logan gives a rather inept per- 
formance; Mr. Duncan only a fair- 
ly good one. 

As a curtain-raiser the bill in- 
cludes The Pilgrimage, a character 
study of small town life in France 
by Charles Vildrac. It was agree- 
able and excellently acted. 


Hamlet, in modern clothes. The 
unusual but no less logical experi- 
ment of producing the greatest 
play of all time in the livery of the 
present has been made. It is de- 
clared almost unanimously one of 
the most successful theatrical ex- 
periments of recent years. 

Before the production there were 
forebodings everywhere. People 
complained that a classic would be 
desecrated. These people were in 
distress because, as they thought, 
something was being done that had 
never been done before. In point 
of fact, Elizabethan productions of 
Hamiet were made in the current 
English costumes of the period. 
Garrick played Macbeth in the ha- 
biliments of his own time. The pres- 
ent production is merely the re- 
vival of an old idea. To dress it 
in modern clothes is not necessarily 
the best way to produce Hamlet 
but it is certainly one very good 
way. 

Clarity is probably the chief fea- 
ture of the new production. You 
can now perceive exactly what it 
is all about without peering, men- 
tally, behind the bewildering mass 
of scene and costume. It turns 
out to be, as Shakespeare meant. it, 
a credible, relatively simple and 
most amazingly shrewd commen- 
tary on human weaknesses. 

Though not distinguished by a 
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star, the company was far more 
capable than is usual with produc- 
tions of the play. Helen Chandler’s 
youthful Ophelia, the Queen of 
Adrienne Morrison and the Polo- 
nius of Ernest Lawford were ex- 
ceedingly effective. Basil Sydney, 
as the Dane, gave a performance 
well in advance of many of the 
sounding entertainers who dedicate 
their seasons, or parts of them, to 
rearing dusty, traditional produc- 
tions of the tragedy. 


The Charlot Revue of 1926. Two 
or three days late and rudely bat- 
tered by the angry autumn sea, 
Beatrice Lillie, Gertrude Lawrence, 
Jack Buchanan, Herbert Mundin 
and their English troupe arrived 
to play a few preliminary per- 
formances in Baltimore and open 
in Manhattan on schedule. The 
hasty and restless character of 
this introduction necessarily jog- 
gled the production badly. On the 
opening night the show ran over 
three hours and was weakened by 
very dull stretches. It will doubt- 
less be concentrated, invigorated 
and altogether almost as good a 
show as the same London players 
brought over two seasons ago. 

A hundred, some say two hun- 
dred dollars, were offered for a 
pair of seats to this eventful open- 
ing. Finance, society, literature 
and the stage were there, dressed 
brilliantly, in bulk. A goodly per- 
centage did not remain for the 
benediction, which consisted of “God 


Miss BEATRICE LILLIE 
Clown 


Save the King” and “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” In the earlier 
hours they had heard the incom- 
parable clown, Beatrice Lillie, sing 
various Noel Coward ballads, among 
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them “The Roses Have Made Me 
Remember What Any Nice Girl 
Should Forget,” and “The Little 
Slut of Six”; they had seen her 
imitate a serving maid most drolly; 
burlesque a classical dance on 
wires. They had seen the extra- 
ordinary actress and artiste, Ger- 
trude Lawrence, dance and heard 
the mischief and the pathos of her 
singing; they had watched Jack 
Buchanan and his bulging trousers 
do all of the numerous feats an 
actor-comic-song-and-dance man can 
do in a revue. They had noted the 
lack of specially tempting music; 
they had rejoiced that this talented, 
intimate and unique production has 
once more been imported for their 
pleasure. 


Naughty Cinderella. Irene Bor- 
doni, some obscure French drama- 
tists and Avery Hopwood have 
once more combined to spread abroad 
the glibly amusing message of an 
inconsequential farce. This French 
actress, one of the few by the way 
that have appealed to U. S. taste 
over several seasons, plays a secre- 
tary who pretends she is a cocotte. 
Against a Venetian background and 
the musical upholstery of incidental 
songs, the comedy will serve even 
better than Miss Bordoni’s recent 
and not dissimilar entertainments. 

With the exception of Orlando 
Daly, her comrade players are lit- 
tle known. Their talents far ex- 
ceed their reputations. Of Miss 
Bordoni one can report only what 
has been reported many times. Her 
voice, her accent and particularly 
her reeling eyes are, as ever, un- 
mistakably attractive. 


The Best Plays 


_ These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


SERIOUS 

THE Vortex—Drugs and dissipa- 
tion softening the moral fabric of 
British semi-society. 

A Man’s Man—An urban and 
native tale of thirty-dollar-a-week 
people in Manhattan; and how they 
fought to improve themselves and 
failed. 


THeY KNEw WHAT THEY WANT- 
ED—Final performances of the Cali- 
fornia farm story in which the 
Italian master picked out a wife 
in a San Francisco spaghetti joint 
and married her by mail. 


THE GREEN Hat—The yellow His- 
pano Suiza of Michael Arlen has 
driven up to the stage door and 
unloaded all its politely worthless 
characters. 


Youne Wooptty—Glenn Hunter 
participating in a story of sex and 





sorrow in an English boarding 
school. 


OvuTswwE LookInG IN—Tramps in 
the windy West; their curses and 
their chivalry. 

CANDIDA—Shaw’s_ _‘ extraordinary 
comedy back to town for a few 
weeks with Peggy Wood. 


LESS SERIOUS 


THE LAsT oF Mrs. CHEYNEY— 
Reviewed in this issue. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—The im- 
mensely successful and slightly ran- 
cid history of three middle-aged 
women and three college boys. 


THE Poor Nut—College boys in 
their own environment, making Phi 
Beta Kappa and winning track 
meets; improbable but entertain- 
ing. 

ARMS AND THE MaAn—Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne giving 
their usual exceptional performances 
in Shaw’s early satire on war. 


Is ZaT So?—The parable of a 
couple of prizefighters who found 
themselves in society. 


THE BuTTER AND EcG Man—A 
shrewd and tingling satire of 
theatrical business when the shoe- 
string on which it is conducted 
breaks. - 


MUSICAL 


Wit and beauty are most suc- 
cessfully captured in: Big Boy, 
Artists and Models, The Student 
Prince, Rose-Marie, Princess Flavia, 
Louie the 14th, Sunny and No, No 
Nanette. 





CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


The Last Edition was doomed to 
dislike by the newspaper commen- 
tators. It is a newspaper melo- 
drama done without regard to ver- 
ity. Possibly it is not so utterly un- 
like journalism as society pictures 
are unlike society, or Parisian un- 
derworld pictures are unlike Mont- 
martre. Rich people and French 
cocottes have no opportunity and 
probably small inclination to com- 
plain, but not so the critics when 
they dislike the distorted version of 
their colleagues. Furthermore it 
was pretty stilted melodrama. 





The Eagle. Rudolph Valentino 
has pulled himself successfully out 
of the mud. The last drying flakes 
of his tour in favor of Mineralava 
Beauty Clay have disappeared, and 
he is once more a foremost favor- 
ite of the screen. This _ latest 
picture is among his best. It was 
adapted from the novel of Pushkin, 
and treats of a Russian youth who 
(figuratively) thumbed his nose at 


ably dis- 
hold. He 
makes love, 
exaggeration, to 







Vilma Banky. 


Old Clothes. Jackie Coogan is 
still one of the greatest of actors, 
but his stories are getting just a 
trifle tiresome. This latest, peril- 
ously parallel to The Rag Man, 
shows him as a boy business man 
and a lover’s confidant. Yet any 
picture with Jackie Coogan is good 
entertainment, provided it moves. 


Rose of the World. This some- 
what far flung title is tacked to 
an ordinary movie story of a cou- 
ple of unhappy marriages. One of 
the wives and one of the husbands 
were in love but were impeded, 
chiefly through their own stupidity, 
from getting married. Therefore 
reels of unhappiness until the other 
wife rode a spritely horse and the 
other husband fell off a cliff. 


The Ancient Highway. Jack 
Holt and Billie Dove wasted several 
weeks in making this one. It is a 
preposterously usual and unusually 
preposterous melodrama of the log- 
ging countries, 





MUSIC 





Opera Notes 


In Manhattan. Rosa Ponselle, in 
the white draperies of a vestal vir- 
gin, was fervently wooed by Ed- 
ward Johnson, U. S. tenor, dis- 
guised as a Roman soldier in the 
Metropolitan’s revival of La Ves- 
tale, a totally unoriginal opera 
written 100 years ago by Gasparo 
Spontini. Critics agree that this 
composer understood one thing— 
how to write for the voice. For 
the rest he depended on Gluck and 
what he could remember of Mozart. 
Elaborately staged, furbished with 
the faultless voice of Miss Ponselle, 
it will, they think, be popular. 


During one of the intermissions 
William Guard, kindly lieutenant 
of Manager Gatti-Casazza, called 
pressmen into his office, informed 
them that they had been wrong 
to say that La Vestale was be- 
ing presented for the first time 
in the U. S.; it was given in 
the fall of 1828, he said, by the 
French Opera Company of New 
Orleans. 


Mme. Toti Dal Monte, “world’s 








smallest prima donna,” Feodor 
Chaliapin, Mme. Johanna Gadski, 
arrived in Manhattan on_ the 
Berengaria. 















A rotund Italian baritone, Mario 
Basiola, made his début as the 
King of Ethiopia in Aida. 


Falstaff was given. U. S. Bari- 
tone Lawrence Tibbett, who stopped 
the performance last year, sang his 
monologue ably but failed to get 
more applause than he deserved. 


Costume-makers went on strike. 


In Chicago a U. S. singer un- 
known to fame, one Richard Bonelli, 
made his début as Germont Sr. 
in La Traviata. He proved to have 
one of those baritone voices that 
make connoisseurs think of the 
golden, summery booming of an 
enormous bee. The audience called 
him out for endless curtain calls. 
Said critics: ; 

“A fine, new, mature American 
baritone, capable, apparently, of 
bringing something interesting to 
any roéle the company wishes _ to 
entrust to his adept treatment.” 


ART 


Hans Andersen Exhibit 


Last year the city of Copenhagen 
paid a graceful compliment to the 
Gothic intellect by holding a 
memorial exhibit of reliques, papers, 
letters, reminiscent of the life of 
Wolfgang Goethe. To reciprocate, 
the Prussian State Library recently 
opened a similar exhibit for a 
Seandinavian genius, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. First editions of 
his books, illustrations for his 
earliest fairy tales, letters from 
Hugo, Heine, Balzac, Lamartine, De 
Vigny, the Grimm brothers and 
the Grand Duke of Weimar, ladies’ 
favors, gentlemen’s favors, and the 
souvenirs of princes, are shown 
there, and the German schoolchil- 
dren who went to gaze at them 
were told first the fantastic plot 
of his life, which was, after all, 
one of the strangest fairy stories 
he had anything to do with. 


A sickly young shoemaker of 
Odense, in Fiimen, Denmark, mar- 
ried when he was 20 a woman still 
younger than himself and was very 
well content when she bore him a 
son. They called the baby Hans 
Christian, and all three lived 
together, with little to eat, in a 
room which was also the home of 
their fine black pig. 

Little Hans was not a manly lad; 
he had, for instance, a terrible fear 
of the great geese that were driven 
in flocks through the streets of 
Qdense, marching with a military 



































































































































































HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
His life was a fairy tale 


step, their eyes glistening like 
buttons, and their red bills pointing 
forward in a row. When he beheld 
them he would run and hide behind 
the black pig, which was his friend. 

Now his father the cobbler, who, 
like Hans Christian, was sick a 
good deal, died one day, and after 
that Frau Andersen had no time 
to think about Hans. He stopped 
going to school; instead, he built 
himself a toy theatre and sat 
about all day in the cobbler’s shop, 
making clothes for marionettes or 
reading plays. Such conduct ir- 
ritated the Dominie of Odense. He 
had no liking for Hans; what was 
more, the boy did not know his 
catechism. So he took Hans away 
and had him confirmed by a 
Bishop. After the ceremony he 
took him into the grim vicarage and 
shook a forefinger in his face: 

“Now, Hans,” he said, “your 
father is dead and your mother is 
penniless and you are confirmed. 
It is about time for you to make 
your way in the world. What are 
you going to do?” 

Hans did not know. 

“The clothes you make for your 
marionettes are not bad,” said the 
dominie. “Perhaps you had better 
be a tailor. Yes, I will apprentice 
you to a tailor.” 

But Hans would not agree. 
Rather than do that, he said, he 
would become an opera singer. 

So off he went to Copenhagen. 
At the opera they took him for a 
lunatic. He tried to be a dancer, 
but his feet were too big and his 
legs were too thin. So there was 
nothing left for him to do but turn 
writer. 

His first story interested a man 
who knew King Frederick VI. This 
friend persuaded the monarch to 
send him to school. He was very 
backward in his classes. He gra- 
duated, wrote dramas which were 
never played, books which were 
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never published, until a novel, The 
Improvisatore, brought him sudden- 
ly to fame. In his spare moments 
he had written a few fairy tales, 
idle things for which he had no 
regard. He wanted to be a 
dramatist. He traveled through 
Europe; after his triumphant visit 
to England, Charles Dickens saw 
him off from Ramsgate Pier. His 
plays were refused. People asked 
for more fairy stories. In 1847 
and 1848 two new volumes were 
published. He wrote a romance, a 
book of travel; they failed to sell. 
“Fairy stories,” readers begged. So, 
still disdaining them, he wrote 
more of these small tales that en- 
chant children and_ philosophers, 
poets and delinquents, because in 
their translucence the mind sees its 
own reflection. One evening Hans, 
whose first friend was a pig, and 
his last a king, fell out of bed 
so awkwardly that he gave himself 
a hurt from which he never recov- 
ered. He died in 1875. 








RELIGION 





Dedication 


Episcopal bishops from Haiti, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania and Il- 
linois, in purple and white robes 
and violet birettas, a group of 
Army and Naval officers in uniform, 
and the speakers of the day— 
Elihu Root, Governor Smith, Sir 
Campbell Stuart—in high silk hats 
and sleek frock coats, followed a 
young crucifer and 100 Eton-col- 
lared choir boys in white surplices 
and purple cassocks up the aisle of 
the partly finished Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, Manhattan, to 
range themselves along the south 
wali, while Bishop William Man- 
ning, gripping his golden pastoral 
staff, accompanied by the more not- 
able guests, mounted the platform 
and began to say a prayer, which 
was broadcasted to several million 
people by means of a microphone 
placed in front of his mouth. The 
occasion was one of the most im- 
portant which had ever taken. place 
in that Cathedral, being none other 
than a dedication of the foundation 
stone of. the enormous nave designed 
by Architect Ralph Adams Cram. 

Bishop Manning spoke first. Said 
he: “On this historic day we re- 
solve that the work which we have 
taken in hand for the greater glory 
of God shall never... be allowed 
to stop.” 

Governor Smith, a Catholic, was 
next introduced. Said he: “I voice 
the benediction of the state of New 
York upon this structure.” 

The Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
President of the Federated Council 
of Churches of Christ in America: 
“TI bring the loving and earnest con- 
gratulations ...of forty million 
Protestants.” 

Elihu Root, Sir Campbell Stuart, 








: “ “WHE Creation of Man’ is 
h only a detail of the vast 
Z| | -compositiort, covering over 
; 10,000 square feet of sur- 
' | face, on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel. It shows 
the colossal figure of God 
reaching across the abyss 
which must forever sepa- 
rate Him from mankind, 
and about to touch finger- 

lips with Adam. 

Our first parent is painted 
as a magnificent super- 
man, but his expression is 
languid and his manner 
listless. God has not yet 
quickened him with the 
touch which endowed him 
and each of his descendants 
with the precious gift of a 
soul, 


While painting his masterpiece, ‘‘The Creation of Man.”’ Michel Angelo declared: 


“| am uselessly wasting my time! 


AS there ever a stranger com- 

ment on a work of genius? 
Is there another instance of a great 
artist so completely unaware of his 
achievement ? 

How could the greatest artist 
the world has ever seen come to 
the conclusion, after a year of work- 
ing at the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, that all his efforts were use- 
less? 

The answer to these questions is 
told in a dramatic and thrilling nar- 
rative—the story of Michel Angelo— 
in “Great Painters and Their Fa- 
mous Bible Pictures.” It is only 
one of 100 great stories in this 
new book, just off the press, con- 
taining 100 reproductions of great 
masterpieces. 

These artists were no common 
men. Their lives were not only 
filled with trials and bitter hard- 
ships, but were most colorful and 
picturesque. Fiction cannot be made 
more fascinating than these stories 
of tremendous efforts in the face of 
poverty, prejudice, and in the vast in- 
difference of the mob. 


Illustrating the Book That Inspired 
The Greatest Art in the World 


It is a remarkable fact that the 
greatest paintings in the history of 
art have been inspired by the Bible. 
Very few indeed are the masters 
who have achieved immortal glory 
from paintings not based on bibli- 
cal subjects. So, the result of bring- 
ing together one hundred of the 
world’s greatest paintings is a vol- 
ume which illustrates the greatest 
Book in the world—the Bible! 


Never before in the history of art 
has there been a more remarkable 
group of paintings collected in one 
volume. Here in a single book is 
the amazing story of the Old and 
New Testaments recreated as a glow- 
ing, pictured drama. Here are the 
beautiful Bible themes you love best 
—the romances, adventures, myster- 
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ies—all transformed into animated 
scenes of gripping reality by the 
magic touch of genius. 


Three Books in One 


“Great Painters and Their Fa- 
mous Bible Pictures” is really three 
books in one: 


A gallery of one hundred of the 
greatest pictures ever painted. 


A dictionary of biography of the 
world’s greatest artists. 


A sweeping panorama of the Bible 
story—with the pictures arranged in 


Do You Know—? 


What religious painting by a great Ameri- 
can artist was ordered removed from the 
Boston Public Library by the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1922? 


What painter, called “the smith of Ant- 
werp.” gave up his trade and became a great 
artist because his sweetheart refused to marry 
a blacksmith? 


What renowned etcher, suffering from the 
neglect of contemporaries, and often on the 
point of starvation, wrote when asked for his 
autograph: “Born 28th Nov., 1757, in London, 
and has died several times since’? 


The answers to these and hundreds of 
other questions of the greatest fascination 
are contained in “Great Painters and Their 
Famous Pictures.” 


their historical order to _ illustrate 
the Book of Books from Genesis to 
Revelation. 


A $30 Book for $5 


Regarded simply as a triumph in 
the art of printing, this book merits 
special attention. It is the first vol- 
ume produced by the Aquatone pro- 
cess. To get equally clear impres- 
sions on soft-finish art paper, bring- 
ing out all the beauty of the origi- 
nals, it would have been necessary 
to reproduce these masterpieces in 
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photogravure on a hand press. And 
photogravure would have meant a 
price of $30 per volume. 


A Superb Christmas Gift 


Where will you find a more suita- 
ble Christmas gift for man or wo- 
man, young or old? This new book 
compresses the fundamentals of Art 
into 224 delightful pages, (size 8%x 
11), links them to the Book that 
has inspired most of the great art 
of the world, and makes engrossing 
the biographies of the world’s master 
painters. It is uplifting, educational, 
and full of fascination for every 
reader. 

Our supply of these books is melt- 
ing away rapidly, and we will not be 
able to print another edition for sev- 
eral months. Do not delay sending 
in your reservation for copies for 
yourself, and your friends, if you 
wish them _in time for the Christ- 
mas holidays. 


10 Days’ Free Examination 


Send no money now. Simply fill 
out and maii the coupon. It will 
bring at once your copy for ten 
days’ free examination. If you 
are not perfectly satisfied with the 
book, return it within that time, and 
owe us nothing. If you decide you 
want it for your own, send us only 
$5, plus a few cents postage, for 
this book which is worth at least 
six times that amount. 


| 50 West 47th St., New York 


You may send me, for ten days’ free ex- 


amination, one copy of “Great Painters and 
Their Famous Bible Pictures,” in Tyrian 
purple binding. Within that time I shall 
| either return the book and owe you noth- 
ing, or keep it for my own and send you 
| $5, plus a few cents postage, in full pay- 
ment. 


Name 


Address 

A few De Luxe copies with leather 
| | back and cloth sides are available for 
only $1 additional. Please place a check 
in the square at the left, if you wish 
the half-leather binding with the same 
examination privilege. 
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expressed befitting sentiment. The 
moment for the actual dedication 
had come. 

Bishop Manning, with a silver 
trowel in his hand, strode down the 
aisle in swishing panoply until he 
confronted an enormous block of 
golden Poughkeepsie granite propped 
up in the south end of the Cathe- 
dral by a block and tackle. Trustee 
George W. Wickersham described 
how, in the pit prepared for the 
stone, lay a copper box, 18 inches 
long, lined with tin, filled with 
relics of the Church, lists of con- 
tributors, newspapers, American 
coins. Then, while the people re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Bishop traced the sign of the cross 
upon the rock with his trowel; 
Architect Cram gave a signal to 
his men; the block and _ tackle 
twitched the stone aloft, lowered it 
reverently into place upon the 
box. Now there was only one 
more thing to do. The Bishop 
picked up a heavy mahogany mal- 
let. Three times he smote the 
stone and in reverberating accents 
intoned : 

“In the faith of Jesus Christ we 
lay this foundation stone, in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, that here 
true faith and brotherly love may 
flourish and abound, and that this 
place may be a house of prayer for 








BisHoP MANNING 
Three times he smote the stone 


all people, forever to the glory and 
praise of Christ our Lord.” 


Healing 


Except for the fact that it sup- 
plies in its commandments a code 
for clean living that has been para- 
phrased by many health depart- 
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ments, the Christian Church, 
founded upon a rock not to be 
shaken by the windy babbling of 
false prophets, has had little to 
do with the shifting frontiers, the 
deciduous dogmas, of modern medi- 
cine. Thinking always of the 
cures performed by a man of Gali- 
lee, it has held apart from the 
contentions of surgeons and physi- 
cians, to interest itself rather in 
the works of those faith healers 
who work without stethescopes or 
education, trying to restore the 
sick by a touch, telling the crippled 
to take up their beds and walk. 

Nevertheless, faith healing has 
become so much the mode in Britain 
that last week the Archbishop of 
Canterbury appointed the Bishop 
of Southwark to preside over a 
council of six celebrated doctors 
and six clergymen to advise the 
Church “on all matters related to 
spiritual healing and healing mis- 
sions.” In this step some people 
thought they perceived a formal 
recognition of spiritual healing. 
Medicos, clerics, were asked for 
their opinions. 

Said the Rev. Dr. Harold Anson, 
member of the Bishop of Oxford’s 
committee: “The duty of the per- 
manent committee will be to ad- 
vise the Church upon questions in 
which it should co-operate with 
the medical profession in regard to 
healing, and also upon those ques- 
tions where morals and physical 
health are very closely related—for 
instance, birth control. 

“They will also advise regarding 
the spiritual care of the insane and 
criminal. It will have the effect 
in the future, we hope, of helping 
all those trying to heal the sick 
through spiritual means to a higher 
level of thought and practice.” 

Said the British Medical Asso- 
ciation: “Our position is that, while 
not in the least desiring to hamper 
the Bishop of Southwark and those 
who will meet with him, we think 
the time has not yet arrived when 
we can speak authoritatively on be- 
half of the profession generally on 
the question of spiritual healing. 

“There is, we feel, too much dif- 
ference of opinion among doctors in 
regard to the subject at present for 
us to do so.” 


Carpenter 


In Buenos Aires lived a car- 
penter, and his name was José 
Vespaciano. He was tall and 
slender with dark brown eyes and 
chestnut hair and beard; people 
who saw him walk the mean streets 
in his curious, loose robes of white 
sometimes started, and felt for 
their beads. He looked like—well, 
no matter whom—but it was not 
well to pass a man like that 
without a sign. 

One day a crone was taken sick 
in the Calle Margaritos Cervantes, 
where Vespaciano lived. He cured 
her by repeating a formula, which 
his neighbors whispered to each 
other afterward with frightened 


glances. But there was no fright 
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in the woman. She worshiped him 
and came to his patio the next 
night with a crippled friend. The 
women were joined by an old man 
and a boy, and every evening after 
that, when twilight enchanted the 
Calle Margaritos Cervantes, a 
grotesque company came up the 
blue street one by one and knocked 
on the door of José Vespaciano. 

Some of them were old, with 
peaked brown faces gouged and 
distorted by the wild turmoil in 
their heads; some were boys who 
admired the carpenter because of 
his sorrowful eyes and comely fig- 
ure; others peddlers and harlots, 
cripples scabrous with loathsome 
diseases, twitching paralytics, and 
mahogany-faced bushmen who had 
heard of Vespaciano and had come 
down from the hills. To them he 
talked of what had been revealed 
to him; some he healed, using 
the same formula with which he 
had raised his first patient, and 
it came to. the ears of certain 
authorities that this formula was 
“Take up thy bed and_ walk.” 
A few of Vespaciano’s apostles 
were taken, questioned, and so the 
thing came out. They thought he 
was the Christ.... 

José Vespaciano was arrested im- 
mediately. The charge was vague, 
but obviously the thing to do with 
a man who said he was Christ 
was to take him in custody. It was 
indicated by every precedent. To 
the policemen who apprehended 
him, the judge before whom he was 
arraigned, the thieves in the jail 
where he was lodged, Vespaciano 
admitted, indeed flagrantly pro- 
claimed that he was the Christ, 
returned to earth as he had prom- 
ised. Clearly, then, he was guilty 
of whatever it was that he was 
guilty of. Last week he went to 
prison. 

In vain his disciples clamored 
for his liberty; in vain they pointed 
out that without anything but wa- 
ter, mystic words and prayers, he 
had cured members of his faithful 
band of dreadful ills. Scientists ex- 
plained that he was harmless; the 
annals of abnormal psychology are 
filled with such examples of mono- 
mania. Said a doctor who exam- 
ined him: “I sincerely believe that 
if he lived during the twelfth cen- 
tury he would have been heralded 
as a saint, but as it is he is seized 
as a lunatic.” 


Ingersoll 


At No. 117 Gramercy Park, Man- 
hattan, an old house was torn down 
a few months ago and builders be- 
gan to put up an apartment. Last 
week a company of notable people 
in high hats and frock coats gath- 
ered to unveil a tablet in memory of 
the man who used to live in the 
vanished brownstone edifice — 
Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, “the 


famous infidel.” Onetime Secretary 
of State Bainbridge Colby, Actress 
Julia Marlowe, Poet Edgar Lee 


Masters, made speeches, and those 
who read the proud colophon upon 
the tablet and listened to the elo- 
quence of Col. Ingersoll’s admirers, 
reflected how, 40 years ago, the 
State of Delaware had offered him 
an entertainment on’ its whipping 
block, and how the bitter attacks 
of his many enemies filled the news- 
papers. 


Robert Green Ingersoll was born 
in Dresden, N. Y., in 1833. To 
awaken faith in God, his father, a 
Congregational minister, taught him 
to reason, with the unhappy result 
that Ingersoll became an agnostic, 
and all his life continued to cham- 
pion his faith in no faith. He 
studied law, was admitted to the 
Illinois bar in 1857. In the Civil 
War he raised a regiment of cav- 
alry, used in his recruiting speeches 
a natural eloquence unsurpassed in 
his generation. But it was not 
until his speech in the Republican 
Convention of 1876 that he came to 
national fame as an orator. 

Robert G. Ingersoll was straight 
and tall; he had a rolling voice 
and the gestures of a king; words, 
cadences, images, poured from him 
like an endless golden cable un- 
winding from his mouth; when he 
addressed a jury he could make the 
twelve spell-bound dolts do what- 
ever he told them, and he often used 
his genius for the weak, the de- 
fenseless, the depraved. After his 
Convention speech, he could have 
held political office; men in the 
Administration asked him politely 
would he like to be Minister to 
Germany? Attorney General? 
Would he, sometime, care to run 
for President? Said he: “I do not 
believe in your God. ...I do not 
wish to bring the rancor of relig- 
ious discussion into politics. ... ” 
He gave lectures which brought 
him a vast fortune; he gave his 
money away. A famous man called 
his speech on “The Gods” at Cooper 
Union, N. Y., “the boldest, strong- 
est, most vivid utterance of a 
century.” But thousands of others 
were displeased with him. He died 
in 1899. 
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TOW 
Away Your 
RazorBlades? 


Robt. H. Ingersoll, to whom the world owes 
the Dollar Watch and the first line of low 
priced, dependable watches, is now bringing 
before the American public another article 
of great economic value—the Ingersoll 
Dollar Stropper; an in- 
genious invention for re- 
sharpening all makes of 
safety razor blades. 


Do#ar 
cr 


is constructed on an entirely 
new principle. It is so de- 
signed as to automatically 
bring the edge of the blade 
in contact with the leather 
strop, at the proper angle, 
thus insuring a keen cutting 
edge. It can be used by any 
one without skill or prac- 
tice. The user cannot fall. 
There is almost magic in 
the speed, comfort, and 
pleasure to be had by the 
use of the INGERSOLL. 


A REAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Give him an Ingersoll Stropping Outfit and he will 
feel grateful to you as long as he lives. The first time 
he uses it he will think it a Godsend. There is almost 
magic in the speed, comfort, and pleasure to be had 
by the use of the INGERSOLL. 


Ten Days’ Trial 


It is the unanimous verdict 


WANTED 
that the Ingersoll Dollar Strop- 


This cleverinven- | ping Outfit is a real boon to the 
tion is meeting | man who shaves. It is more 
with nation-wide | thananaccessorytoyour shaving 
approval—in fact | Kit—it is a life investment in a 
pp! . | new kind of shaving comfort 
it is sweeping the | which you never dreamed would 
country. We want | come to you. It costs no more 
good men to pre- | than a few blades and will save 
sent it to the mil- | you all future blade money and 
lions of men who | #!l__the dull-blade_ torment. 
rath Send $1.00 for complete outfit, 
are just waiting | including patent Stropper 
for it. No exper-]| (blade holder) and fine leather 
lence required. Strop. Useit 10 days and if you 
Sells at sight. oo. not ae oe —_ yn 
7 ~ id able, quickes an cleanes 
Write for agents shaves you ever had, return it 
terms. and we will return your $1 
at once. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres. New Era Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 7611, 476 Broadway, New York City. 

I enclose $1 for which please send me Ingersoll 
Dollar perepeng Outfit complete, including the In- 
gersoll Specially Prepared Leather Strop. It is under- 


stood that I can return the Outfit in 10 days if not 
satisfied, and that you will return my dollar. 


INBM€C. oc ccc cccccccccecccccceeeseecccesccssoess 


Make of Razor Used 


[ ] If interested in agents’ proposition, check 
here. 
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Make BIG Money 
LEARN STENOGRAPHY 


ULLOSS NEW WAY 


LEARN AT HOME QUICKLY IN SPARE TIME. 
Graduates earn $40 to $60 a week. SOCAN YOU. 
Speed of 80 to 100 words a minute in typewriting— 
125 to 150 words a minute in shorthand—guaran- 
teed. Supersedes old methods—easy for anyone. 
WRITE TODAY FOR AMAZING OFFER 

Entire Course ON TRIAL. Complete business train- 
ing included. Send for new descriptive Book and 
limited Special Offer. ACT, QUICKLY. 

THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 1193 College Hill, 

Springfield, Ohio 


—aa ANY BOOK 
IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door, We pay the 
postage. Standard authors, Bas edi- 
jons, new books, all at biggest sav- 
ings. Be sure to send postcard for 
Clarkson’s catalog. 
FREE Write for our great book cat- 
4 alog. This catalog is a short 
course in literature and is so used 
some of America’s leading universitics; 
800,000 lovers buy from it. Free jee write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON siowen 


1146 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Come, romp 
with the sun/ 


GLORIOUS stretchesof open country await 
you in Tucson. Skies are blue. Days are 
invigorating beyond compare. Sparkling air, 
clean and dry, invites you to romp in this 
man-building sunshine. 


SPRING DAYS NOW 


Now is the time to come to Tucson, 
Lawns are green. Zinnias, roses and chry- 
santhemums are blooming in unrivaled glory. 
Here, indeed, is a land where winter is un- 
known. 





Let Tucson be a wonderful adventure 
in new delights and interests for you! All 
through the sunny winter you can play golf, 
tennis, hunt, ride, live on a real cattle ranch, 
motor, or just loaf. . .. all in the luxurious 
sunshine, Each winter hundreds come to 
Tucson and find relief from ‘‘nerves’’, asth- 
ma, overwork, pulmonary troubles, etc. 

FARES REDUCED 
Excursion rates now effective via Rock Island 


and Southern Pacific systems. Stop-overs granted 
on all tickets. Special excursions to Mexico. 


Send for book filled with interesting photo- 
graphs, telling of life in Tucson, Mail the cou- 
pon today, 


TUCSON | 
ARIZONA | 
| 
| 
| 


Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club, 
$10 Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Ariz, 


Please send me your free book, 
| “Man-Building in the Sunehine- 


| 
| Sunshine~Climate Club 
| 


Climate.” 


| Name 





| saarers 














SCIENCE 


Fakery 
“Cmaicmaiadmafhtjsajbrnfha.” 
Milton Wright, Associate Editor 

of the Scientific American, was 

reading aloud: 

“Eureka,” 
Machree,”’ 
here.” 

A little group, assembled in the 
offices of his magazine in the Wool- 
worth Building, Manhattan, stirred 
uneasily. Each phrase read by 
Editor Wright came from one of 
284 epistles which were being ex- 
pertly opened by Publisher Orson 
D. Munn. 

“Watermelon,” “Welencei Boldo- 
sag,” “Amen,” “A peacock feather.” 

Everybody in the room realized 
the significance of those words, for 
they knew the story of an agree- 
ment which a certain Dr. J. Allen 
Gilbert of Portland, Ore., had 
made with his wife just before she 
died eight years ago. Both had been 
interested in spiritualism. While 
the woman lay ill they made a pact 
that if she died she would try to 
communicate with him through a 
medium. To defeat fakery, they 
fixed upon a countersign, wrote it 
down, sealed it in an envelope. It 
consisted of the date of Dr. Gil- 
bert’s birth, of his wife’s, of their 
daughter’s. 

Mrs. Gilbert died. The Doctor 
offered a reward of $500 to any 
medium who could give him a mes- 
sage from her—certified of course 
by the countersign. First 139 me- 
diums tried for the money, but to 
none of them had the dead Mrs. 
Gilbert communicated the password. 
More letters began to come in. Dr. 
Gilbert asked the co-operation of 
Editor Wright. The strange abra- 
cadabras that the editor read aloud 
in the hushed room in the Wool- 
worth Building were the attempts 
of 284 mediums to prove that they 
had talked to a dead woman. 

“Pure White Valentine,” “Moon- 
light Star,” “James, James, I Am 

So Far Away,’ “Gosh Darn, Old 

Cooty, she’s easy.” 

Listeners well knew what such 
phrases meant. They meant that 

284 mediums were fakes. 








“Mother 
I am 


“Mizpah,” 
“Jim, old boy, 


Luminaphone 


It has been the diversion of cer- 
tain modernist critics to write 
about music in terms of color, 
painting in the idiom of sound. 
They have pleasantly conjectured 
how Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
would taste if the listener’s audi- 
tory nerves were transferred to his 
lips; what sort of noise a banana 
would make did the observer devour 
it with his ears. Last week Harry 
Grindell-Matthews, British inventor 
of the “death-ray” (TIME, June 2 
& 9, 1924, Science), demonstrated 
certain devices with which he had 
turned theoretical flippancies of the 
dilettanti into mechanical realism. 
It is of course an impossibility to 
rearrange the human nervous sys- 
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tem so that one kind of sense im- 
pression is substituted for another, 
but it is quite within the scope of 
science to turn light into music, 


sound into color. His instrument, 
called the “luminaphone,” releases 
light from a series of searchlights 
to strike through a pattern of holes 
on revolving disks. Each hole is 
the equivalent of a note of music. 
The light, interrupted so as to form 
the pattern of a tune, passes 
through the holes to strike selenium 
plates, setting up vibrations which 
are “amplified” as on a_ radio. 
When Inventor Grindell-Matthews 
placed his hand over one of the 
lights, a note was deadened; when 
all the lights were covered, all 
sounds ceased. The instrument has 
a tone like that of a little pipe- 
organ, 


In Madison 


Laymen who dramatize in their 
imaginations the great discoveries 
of science would find the actual 
moment of such discoveries dull 
enough. One more figure added to 
a string of decimals, a barely per- 
ceptible change of color in a test 
tube, a splinter of light measured 
against the angle of a_ graphed 
mirror—and the thing is done. The 
laboratory worker wipes his hands 
on his apron and goes home to 
write a paper for the next meeting 
of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. Last week that notable 
body, convening in Madison, Wis., 
listened to various amazing reports. 

Ray. Dr. Robert Andrews Milli- 
kan of the California Institute of 
Technology told the Academy 
about a new ray which he 
had discovered—a ray which be- 
gins in eternity. Born’ beyond 
space, in some dim interstellar ves- 
tibule behind the gates of the dis- 
coverable universe, out of a womb 
still swollen with gas, perhaps 
with litters of uncreated stars, the 
Millikan Ray stabs earthward, tra- 
versing aerial shambles strewn 
with the débris of mutating solar 
systems, planes where (according 
to schoolboy definition) parallel 
lines may meet, and voids in which 
time, unhinged, spins like a tiny 
weathervane in an_ everlasting 
whirlwind. What bred the ray? 
The condensation into matter of 
light and heat given off by distant 
stars and suns,* suggests Dr. Mil- 
likan. 

Like the rays of radium, the Mil- 
likan Rays, wherever they are pres- 
ent in any quantity, have a steril- 
izing effect fatal to life. X-rays are 
absorbed by half an inch of lead. 
The Millikan Ray will pierce six 
feet of lead; it is the product of 
elements uniting with an energy 
charge 50 times as great as that 
evolved by any reaction known to 
the earth. 

At one point Dr. Millikan was 
carrying on his experiments on top 
of Pike’s Peak with featherweight 
instruments buoyed in air by small 
balloons; at another time he probed 
60 feet deep in a snow-fed lake 
under the brow of Mount Whitney. 
Since it would take 10,000,000 volts 


*The sun dissipates into space each sec- 
ond 10,000,000 tons of matter in the form 
of light. 
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to reproduce the ray artificially, 
Dr. Millikan points out that there 
is little likelihood of his discovery 
being utilized for some time to 
come. The Academicians were in- 
terested. 

Drug. Sufferers from paresis re- 
sulting from syphilitic infection 
may be cured, said Professor A. S. 
Loevenhart of the University of 
Wisconsin. Using tryparsamide 
(an arsenical drug first compound- 
ed by the workers of the Rocke- 
feller Institute of Medical Research 
and found to be effective in curing 
sleeping sickness), he restored to 
their right minds one-third of all 
the grey-faced, twitching paresis 
victims upon whom he _ experi- 
mented. 


Bacteriophage. Dr. Philip Hadley 
of the University of Michigan told 
how he had found in sewage a poi- 
son that kills poisons—a _ bacterio- 
phage, eater of germs. Just as 
the human body, when fatigued, 
creates protective white blood-cor- 
puscles to fight off germs, so the 
veins of the earth, its rivers, tribu- 
taries, flowing streams, manufac- 
ture this mysterious prophylactic 
only when they are fouled. Dr. 
Hadley took it from the sewage- 
filled water of the Huron River, 
and declares that it can be pro- 
cured from the sewage of any large 
city. It not only purifies the water 
but it may be used to treat such 
diseases as typhoid, dysentery, and 
paratyphoid. 

Stars, as they spin, gather up 
the dust that falls in a glittering 
sheen through heaven; _ revolving 
planets fatten similarly, and of 
course very slowly, on nebulous 
flakes which they pick up much as 
a snowball, rolled down hill, picks 
up damp snow. The biggest plan- 
ets fatten fastest. When one is 
big enough, it will pull the others 
to it by the force of gravity. Thus, 
after an incalculable period of 
time, the little earth may be a dry 
crumb for Jupiter’s eating. Many 
of the brightest stars were once 
solar systems. Some day there will 
be only two bodies in the sky— 
Jupiter, the Sun. So said Professor 
W. D. MacMillan of Chicago. 


Armored Corn. Dr. J. G. Dick- 
son of Wisconsin told how re- 
searchers there have bred corn and 
wheat that will resist the seedling 
blight. They noticed that corn 
grown in warm weather develops a 
woody armor that no fungus 
growth can pierce, but corn grown 
in cold weather wears for its coat 
only a sticky glue. In big green- 
houses, where weather conditions 
can be produced at will, Dr. Dick- 
son, working with Professor L. R. 
’ Jones, bred corn and wheat that 
will grow their armor even in the 
cold. This discovery will save farm- 
ers millions of dollars. Now they 
are trying to find an apple that 
will resist the apple scab. 

Speed of Light. Dr. A. A. Michel- 
son, University of Chicago Physi- 
cist and President of the Academy 
of Sciences, declared that he had 
determined the speed of light with- 
in 25 miles a second of its actual 
velocity by flashing rays back and 


forth from two mountains in the 
Sierras, 





Anatole France said 
of Mr. Wells: 


“The Greatest 


Intellectual Force 


in the English- 
Speaking World!” 


A Limited Autographed Collec- 
tion of the Complete Works of 


H:G-WELLS 


ATLANTIC EDITION 


Born in Eng- 
The Man fom in Pres 


middle class; leaving school 
at thirteen he worked in a 
shop; as a young man facing 
every material handicap 
possible, H. G. Wells —un- 
daunted, enthusiastic, per- 
sistent, energetic—struggled 
for an education, and with 
the might of his pen alone 
he has climbed the heights. 


The Novelist ca ways 


ger to 
help set the world straight, 
this man has written many 
great novels. In ‘‘Mr. Brit- 
ling,’’ produced during and 
under the enormous stress 
of the great war, he captured 
the imagination of millions 
throughout the world. To- 
day he stands as one of the 
foremost novelists of ourtime. 


. 


An international demand for 


In the guise 
The Prophet phy ees 


this man has amazingly 
foretold many of the out- 
standing inventions and 
conditions of the past few 
years. Fact has justified 
his fiction. He is truly a 
seer of the present through 
the eyes of the future. 


The Historian The Out- 

line of 
History is one of the most 
astounding books of this 
generation. Men may 
differ as to its value as an 
historical work, but 
they are unanimous in 
the claim that this book 
has done more to stimu- 
late the interest of 
mankind in its own story 
than anything that has 
ever been published. 


a fine definitive edition of 


the writings of this remarkable prophet and pioneer has 


resulted in the above achievement. 


ment to Mr. Wells but also 


It is not only a monu- 
to American bookmaking. 


The American Institute of Graphic Arts has included these 
beautiful volumes in its exhibit of the best books of the year. 


Full details of this enviable 


collection and a sketch 


of the life of Mr. Wells will be sent you upon request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York Tim: 11-23 


Send, without any obligation to me, complete materigi concerning 


the works of Mr. Wells 


Name 
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The happy smile of healthy teeth 


COLGATE’S 


It removes causes 
of tooth decay 


Tooth decay truly is a menace to the 
nation’s health. 

If this sounds exaggerated to you, just 
ask your dentist. 


Preventive dentistry—the combating of 
disease by the prevention of tooth 
troubles—is the new note in advanced 
dental practice. Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream has always been in the 
forefront of this scientific move for 
better teeth and health. Colgate’s is 
a preventive dental cream, pleasant 
to use, and thoroughly effective. It re- 
muves causes of tooth decay. 


**‘Washes’’, Polishes, Protects 


Colgate’s contains no harsh grit— 
no dangerous ingredients. It ““washes”’ 
your teeth gently and safely. Its 
principal ingredients are fine chalk and 
mild soap, the two substances recom- 
mended by such eminent dental 
authorities as Dr. A. C. Fones of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Dr. Herman 
Prinz of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Colgate’s is made right and priced 
right—25c for the large tube at your 
favorite store. : 
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**X Marks the Spot”’ 


People resent the sight of a 
corpse because it reminds them of 
their own mortality. Cherishing the 
memory of the dead one, they treat 
his clay with reverence although 
secretly detesting the stiff and 
putrefying souvenir left behind. If 
a corpse must lie in the same room 
with the quick, its face is covered 
with a cloth or dissembled with 
cosmetics. Newspapers have recog- 
nized this unwillingness to look up- 
on cadavers, and it has been a jour- 
nalistic tradition never to print pic- 
tures of those killed by violence 
except for purposes of identifica- 
tion, and then only after the photo- 
graph has been retouched. Instead 
of showing the actual body when re- 
producing the scene of a murder, a 
stock phrase was used, “X marks 
the spot... .” How this phrase is 
vanishing from journalism was de- 
plorably demonstrated last week by 
two Manhattan gum-chewers’ 
sheets. 

The Daily News was first. In its 
pages appeared the photograph of 
a man who had just been struck 
by a truck. He was shown lying 
on his back on the pavement, a 
disheveled white-faced form, under 
the caption Sprepy WorK By CAM- 
gra MAN. As a matter of fact, the 
“speedy work” was not so notable as 
it might have seemed, for the acci- 
dent had occurred within a stone’s 
throw of the editorial rooms of the 
News; a camera man had merely 
to dash down stairs and run a 
block to take the offensive photo- 
graph. In this example of horrify- 
ing journalism there was the smell 
of an excuse, for the victim had 
not been killed—merely knocked 
down, internally injured, and frac- 
tured in the skull. There was life 
in the corpse-like shape—all that 
was earthly of one John Flake. 

No such circumstance could be 
brought forward to extenuate the 
revolting offense perpetrated two 
days later by the Hearst Evening 
Journal. A life-beaten, despairing, 
undernourished Jew, one David 
Belinsky, deserted by his wife, had 
taken the lives of his tiny twin 
boys and committed suicide. The 
Journal reporter hurried to the 
Broad Street Hospital, where the 
two babies—five months old—were 
lying side by side after they had 
been pronounced dead. He _ took 
their picture as they lay there— 
the dry mouths contorted in the 
gape of their last, desperate expir- 
ation, their heads twisted  side- 
wise on the pillow. ISADORE AND 
Morris Betinsky DEAD IN BED 
headlined the Evening Journal. 

The News, the Journal, are quite 
capable of gauging the taste of 
their readers, which is also the 
taste of those individuals who, ap- 
pearing automatically like sharks 











or vultures when a killing has oc- 
curred, jostle one another for a 
glimpse of the body while the blue- 
coated officer pushes them back. 
Such people pored with great en- 
joyment over the photograph of the 
maimed Flake, of the dead Belin- 
skys, enchanted that from their 
favorite newspapers that annoying 
phrase, “X marks the spot,” has 
disappeared, 
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Wrenn 


Athletes may die twice: once 
when they put their gear away; 
once when breath leaves them. 
Two weeks ago sportsmen marked 
the passing in the first fashion of 
James Thorpe the Indian; last 
week death of the second, the de- 
finitive sort, came to Robert D. 
Wrenn, four times National Tennis 
Champion, 


In the days when the late Reg- 
inald Vanderbilt, as a rakish Yale 
student, entertained the citizens of 
New Haven with nocturnal thun- 
derings from his red racing car, 
his classmates remembered with re- 
spect a Harvard athlete who, a few 
years before, had stormed their 
fort with every crimson team—one 
Wrenn, Robert. He had played on 
the baseball nine; he had been a 
erack hockey forward; a resolute 
and heady quarterback—beyond 
question as good an all-around ath- 
lete as had attended any eastern 
college for perhaps a generation. 
His friends lost money to him at 
golf. Before Reginald Vanderbilt 
had left college, this Wrenn was 
National Tennis Champion. He 
had, he admitted, a weakness for 
tennis. 

Because he had been born with 
a superior quickness and accuracy 
of muscular response, he seemed 
for a while unbeatable. In 1893, 
1894, 1896, 1897, he held the title. 
In 1894 a scorching Irishman 
named Goodbody beat the speedy 
Hovey, the rare Hobart, and Larned 
the Nonpareil, but when he_ met 
Wrenn he met his finish. In 1897 
a strapping Englishman named 
Eaves (whose name, people said, 
was really Heaves), crossed the 
sea and beat the pride of the 
States, but Wrenn made him drop 
games like so many H’s, 

When the Spanish-American War 
broke out, Wrenn and Larned, who 
had volleyed shots in many a 
heated finals, shot a volley to- 
gether in Colonel Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders. Wrenn got the typhoid 
fever. Coming home, he bought a 
Stock Exchange Seat in 1900 for 
$50,500, the highest price then on 
record. For a while he was the 
Board Member for Day & Heat- 
on; later, with his two brothers he 
formed the firm of Wrenn Bros., 
No. 39 Broadway, of which he was 
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AMAZING BARGAI 


During a Little Over Five Years We Have Sold 100,000,000 Little Blue 
Books — the Greatest Publishing Record in All History—Take Your Pick 





Little Blue Books at 
Astounding Low Price 


C 





of the Best Books Ever Written at Sensationally Low Cost—Order by Mail Today! 


14 What Every Girl Should 


Know 
653 What Bogs Should 
Know. Fielding 
654 What Young Men 
hould Know 
655 What Young Women 
Shou now 
656 What Married Men 
Should Know 
657 What Married Women 
Should Know 
689 Woman’s Sexual Life 
690 Man’s Sexual Life 
691 The Child’s Sexual Life 
648 Rejuvenation—Fountain 
of Youth 
74 Physiology of Sex Life 
25 Rhyming Dictionar 
78 Hints Public Speaking 
82 Common Faults in 
Writing English 
93 How to Live 100 Years 
192 Book a ayece ms 
326 How to Write Stories 
496 Hints on Writing Plays 
437 Scenario \tiney § 
715 Auction Bridge Rules 
556 Hints on Etiquette 
629 Book of Legal Forms 
872 Parlamentary Law 
703 Physiology Self Taught 
734 Book of Brseful Phrases 
815 Book of Quotations 
835 Useful Tables 
847 Card Games 
33 Brann: Sham Smasher 
522 Life of Paine 
523 Life of Franklin 
769 Life of Jefferson 
128 Life of Caesar 
712 Shelley and the Women 
e Loved 
713 Byron and the Women 
He Loved 
718 Women of Antiquity 
$37 Life of Barnum 
604 Life of Roosevelt 
324 Life of Lincoln 
438-439 Secret Memoirs. 
De Pompadour 2 vols. 
747 Duse’s Love Affair 
with D’Annunzio 
416 God of Vengeance. Asch 
179 Gems from Emerson 
338 A Guide to Emerson 
176 4 Essays on Sex. Ellis 
21 Carmen. Merimee 
23 Great Stories of the Sea 
$8 Tales From Decameron 


672 Illicit Love. Boccaccio 
673 Love Tales. Boccaccio 
674 Falcon etc. Boccaccio 


102 Sherlock Holmes Tales 

148 Strength of Strong Jack 
London 

145 Great Ghost Stories 

151 Man Who Would Be 
King. Kiplin 

331 Finest Story. Kipling 

332 Man Who Was. Kipling 

333 Mulvaney. Kipling 

336 Mark of Beast. Kipling 

357 Dreadful Night. Kipling 

277 Man Without a Country. 


Hale 
307 Scandal. Barrie 
489 Great Yiddish Stories 
698 Tales of Chicago. Hecht 
699 Broken Necks. Hecht 
745 Montes: Matador. 
Frank Harris 
746 Daughter of Eve. Harris 
Voyage to Lilliput 
344 Don Juan Balzac 
726 Venereal Diseases 
665 Bernhardt’s Letters 
675 Bernhardt’s Love 
314 Short Stories. Daudet 
198 Majesty of Justice, 
Anatole France 
828 Wisdom of the Ages. 
Anatole France 
178 One of Cleopatra’s 
Nights. autier 
27 Last days of Condemned 


Man. Hugo 
52 Oration on Voltaire: 
Hugo 


292 Fifi. Maupassant 
221 Women. aeterlinck 
6 Love. Maupassant 
199 Tallow Ball. - “oe 

886 Piece of String. ie 
Maupassant 

887 Necklace. Maupassant 

87 Love. Montaigne 

340 Life of Jesus. enan 

3 14 Essays. Voltaire 

28 Toleration. Voltaire 

83 Marriage: Past, Present 
and Future 


125 War Speeches of Wilson 

149 Historic Crimes 

150 Lost Civilizations 

214 Speeches of Lincoln 

276 Speeches. Washington 

286 Ancient Prostitution 

558 Great Pirates. Finger 

627 History of Jews. Wood 
18 Idle Thoughts. Jerome 
20 Let’s Laugh. Nasby 
166 English as She Is Spoke. 


Mark Twain 


231 Eight Humerous 
Sketches. Twain 
291 Jumping Frog. Twain 
662 Amusing Answers. Twain 
57 Rip Van Winkle 
156 Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
158 Alice in Wonderland 
188 Adventures of Mun- 
chausen 
391 Dog of Flanders. Ouida 
392 Nurnberg Stove. Ouida 
399-400 Arabian Nights 
482 Five Weeks in a Balloon, 
Verne 
483 Privateersman. Marryat 
485 Voyage to Moon. Verne 
516 Real Adventures 
538 Robin Hood 
819 Strange Murders 
559 Robinson Crusoe 
716 Mother Goose 
836 Bluebeard, Cinderella 
213 Ellis. Goldberg 
611 Mencken. Goldberg 
84 Love Letters of Nun 
89 Love Letters of Genius 
95 Confessions of an Opium 
Eater 
177 Subjection of Women. 
Mill 
289 Pepys’ Diary 
640 Apostate. Jack London 
661 America and Sex Im- 
pulse. Dreiser 
497 Legends of Greek and 
Roman Heroes 
498 Greek-Roman Myths 
499 Dictionary of Mythology 
163 Sex Life in Greece 
167 Rules of Health 
114 Proverbs of France 
116 Proverbs of China 
119 Proverbs of Ireland 
120 Proverbs of Spain 
121 Proverbs of Arabia 
401 Proverbs of India 
56 Wisdom of Ingersoll 
59 Epigrams of Wit f 
77 What Great Men Said 
About Women 
180 Epigrams of Shaw ; 
304 What Great Women Said 
About Men 
707 Epigrams of Love 
738 Poor Richard’s Almanac 
65 Meditations of Aurelius 
94 Socrates’ Trial 
153 Chinese Philosophy 
96 Dialogues of Plato 
138 Pessimism. Schopen- 


auer 

671 Discourses of Epictetus 
736 Morals of Seneca 
111-112 Words of Jesus 
600 Essence of the Bible 

4 Age of Reason. Paine 
61 Religion. Tolstoy 

62 Religion. Schopenhauer 
76 Prince of Peace. Bryan 
97 Contradictions of Bible 
174 Religion. Voltaire 
184 Primitive Beliefs 
185 The Gods, Ingersoll 


322 Buddhist Philosophy 
218 Essence of the Talmud 
428 Essence of the Koran 
325 Essence of Buddhism 
471 Essence Confucianism 
593 As a Man Thinketh 

620 Pilgrim’s Progress 

636 Greatest Thing in the 


World 
684 Essence of Judaism 
735 Confessions of Saint 
Augustine 
851 Sources of Bible Myths 
12 Tales of Mystery. Poe 
32 Poe’s Poems 
1 Rubaiyat. Khayyam 
79 Enoch Arden 
222 Vampire, etc. Kipling 
783 Mandalay, etc. Kipling 
795 Gunga Din, etc. Kipling 
329-330 Dante’s Inferno 
398 Irish Folk Songs 
404 In Memoriam. Tennyson 
616 Lady of Lake. Scott 
626 Negro Songs 
719 Poetry of the South 
739 Verses of Terror 
743 Great Christian Hymns 
13 Man and His Ancestors 
227 Intro. to Zoology 
275 Building of the Earth 
321 History of Evolution 
694 Evidence for Evolution 
42 Origin of Human Race 
53 Insects and Men. 
Clarence Darrow 
92 Hypnotism 
190 Psycho-Analysis. 
Fielding 
217 The Puzzle of Person- 
ality. Fielding 
Auto-Suggestion — How 
It Works. Fielding 
327 The Ice Age. Finger 
417 Nature of Dreams 
491 Psychology Explained 
493 Discoveries in Sclenes 
524 Death and Its Problems 
679 Chemistry Self-Taught 
761 Food and Diet 
467 Evolution Made Plain 
481 The Stone Age. Wood 
710 Botany for Beginners 
191 Evolution vs. Dogma 
609 Are Planets Inhabited? 
808 Man’s Debt to the Sun 
725 Zoology Self Taught 
727 Psychology of Affections 
728 Life Among Bees 
833 Life Among Ants 
860 Our Insect Enemies 
885 Know the Spiders . 
804 Freud on, Sleep and 
Sexual Dreams 
861 Behaviorism: Newest 
Psychology 
81 Care of the Baby 
91 Manhood: Facts of Life 
98 How to Love 
172 Evolution of Sex 
717 Sexual Morality 
800 Sex in Psycho-Analysis 
189 Eugenics Made Plain 
203 Love Rights of Women 
209 Aspects Birth Control 
651 How to Psycho-Analyze 
Yourself 
341 Lincoln-Douglas Debate 
782 Psycho-Analysis and the 
the Mind and Body 
784 Tests Used in Psycho- 
Analysis 
864 Confidential Chats With 
Husbands 
130 Christianity. 
vs. Gladstone 
208 Debate on Birth Control. 
Mrs. Sanger-Russell 
234 McNeal-Sinclair Debate 
on Socialism 
137 Home Nursing 
652 Is K K K_ Destructive? 
Evans and Zangwill 
883 Debate on Capital Pun- 
ishment. Darrow and 
Talley 


Ingersoll 


884 Debate on Prohibition. 
Darrow and Holmes 

816 Shakespearean Quota- 
tions 
Marriage and Divorce. 
Debate Greenley-Owen 

753 Essence of Catholicism 

290 The Gold Bug. Poe 

246 Hamlet 

247 Macbeth 

255 King Lear 

249 Julius Caesar 

250 Romeo and Juliet 

268 Merchant of Venice 

256 Venus and Adonis 

38 Jekyll and Hyde 

554 Child’s Garden of Verses 

Ballad of Reading Jail 

46 Salome. Wilde 

664 Wilde’s Letters to Bern- 
hardt 

787 Harlot’s House. Wilde 

432 Tragic Story of Wilde’s 
Life. Finger 

893 Five Jundred Riddles 

894 How to Advertise 

895 Astronomy Explained 

904 Sex Sy mbolism 

692 Homo-Sexual Life 

16 Ibsen’s Ghosts 

350 Hedda Gabler. Ibsen 

353 Doll’s House. Ibsen 

154 Epigrams of Ibsen 

890 Epigrams of Nietzsche 

865 Hands. Anderson 

866 Untold Lie. Anderson 

829 Voltaire. Darrow 

159 Guide to Plato 

157 Plato’s Republic 

9 Great English Poems 

848 Poems About Jesus 

101 Thoughts of Pascal 

706 The Bible: Should it be 
in Schools? 

560 Electra. Euripides 

647 Clouds. Aristophanes 


Nn 


903 Syphilis. Pusey 
840 Lies of Civilization. 
Nordau 


870 Tuberculosis. Grulee 

875 Diabetes. Wilder 

810 Mexican Poetry 

696 How to Pronounce 4,000 
Proper Names 

697 4,000 Words Often Mis- 
ronounced 

856-847 Arithmetic Self 
Taught. 2 vols. 

750 Hints for Hikers 

897 Enjoyment of Reading 

343 Diary of Columbus 

139 Life of Dante 

506 Life of Voltaire 

525 Life of Goethe 

526 Life of Caesar 

612 Life of Disraeli 

589 The Pot-Boiler. Sinclair 

631 Nature-woman. Sinclair 

633 Prince. Hagen. Sinclair 

583-584-585-586-587-588 Jun- 
gle. 6 vols. Sinclair 

590-591-592 Millennium. 

vols. Sinclair 

634-635 Captain of Industry 
2 vols. Sinclair 

594 The Overman. Sinclair 

48 Truth, and Other Es- 
says. Bacon 

70 Charles Lamb’s Essays 

72 Color of Life. Halde- 


man-Julius 


161 Country of the Blind. 
Wells 
215 Miraculous Revenge. 
haw 

232 Three Strangers. Hardy 
397 Irish Fairy Tales 

577 The Lifted Veil. Eliot 
71 Poems of Evolution 

73 Whitman’s Poems 

281 Lays of Ancient Rome 
283 Courtship of Standish 
282 Ancient Mariner 

284 Poems of Burns 

296 Lyric Love. Browning 
825 Proverbs of Turkey 

301 Sailor Cowboy Songs 
346 Old English Ballads 
488 Great Yiddish Poetry 
677 Poems of Blake 

742 Poems of Emerson 

610 Life of Luther 

41 Christmas Carol 

107 Dream Woman. Collins 
363 Miggles. Bret Harte 
595 Happy Hypocrite 
617 Hamilcar. Flaubert 
659 Lost Phoebe. Dreiser 
155 Maxims of Napoleon 

11 Guide to Nietzsche 

39 Guide to Aristotle 

443 Guide to Bacon 

520 Guide to Spinoza 

210 Stoic Philosophy 
613 Ancient Philosophers 
614 Religious Philosophers 
615 Modern Philosophers 
624 Gospel of Luke 
625 Gospel of Mark 
532 Essays on Jesus 

108 House of Usher. Poe 
162 Rue Morgue. Poe 
740 Poems of Bryant 

741 Poems of Whittier 

105 7 Hanged. Andreyev 
385 Chelkash. Gorky 

240 The Tempest 
243 Twelfth Night 
242 As You Like It 
262 Comedy of Errors 

68 Shakespeares’ Sonnets 
252 Othello : 
407 Hints on Farming 
430 Poultry for Profit 
463 Art of Reading 
749 Hints on Camping 
764 Hints on Writing 

51 Bruno: His Life 

183 Life of Jack London 
323 Life of Joan of Arc 

141 Life of Napoleon 
394 Boswell’s Toheust 
412 Life of Mahomet 
142 Life of Bismarck 
518 Life of Dickens 
714 Life of Emerson 
15 Atheist’s Mass. 
126 History of Rome 
469 Egypt of Yesterday 
602 Great Pyramid of Egypt 
824 Torquemada 
774 Famous German Poems 
775 Modern German Poetry 
799 The Deserted Village 
893 Five Hundred Riddles 
160 Wit of Voltaire | 

88 Vindication of Paine 
123 Life of Du Barry 
521 Life of — Brown 
854 Life of Loyola 
540 Stories. e Gourmont 
99 Tartuffe. Moliere 


Balzac 





Order by number instead of titles. For instance, if you 
want ‘‘Carmen”’ simply write down ‘‘21.’” Remember the 
minimum quantity is 20 books—as many more as you 
like. Send money order, check (add 10c to personal 
check for exchange), stamps or cash with all orders. [f 
you want books shipped prepaid, enclose 10 per cent of 
the amount of order in addition. Otherwise books will 


be sent express collect. 
cents per book. 


Canada and foreign, price 7 
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Cflashing Contrasts on the 
Mediterranean 


You roll along the Nile in a train de luxe 
amid scenes but little changed since the days 
of Antony and Cleopatra. From Luxor and 
Cairo you return to your cruise home, the 
great liner which ‘3 the triumph of modern 
engineering and the embodiment of modern 
luxury. 


White Star Liner ADRIATIC 
Jan. 7 and Febe 25 


Now you dip into the gay whirl of Monte 
Carlo. Later you stand before the Parthenon 
inspired by its majesty and beauty to dream 
of Greece and her ancient glories. 

Such are the elements out of which the 
White Star and Red Star Lines have built 
a travel masterpiece. 

Red Star Liner LAPLAND 
Jan. 16 and March 6 


Home in 46 days. L§beral stop-overs and return via a North European port permitted, 
$690 and up, including shore trips 


Write for booklet,““What you see on the Mediterranean Cruises”. Address, 
Cruise Department, No. 1 B’ way, New York, or any authorized agent, 


WHITE STAR LI? 
RED STAR LINEGyw 


West Indies Cruises: 
30-31 Days 
White Star Liner 
Megantic 
Jan. 23 and Feb. 27 


Time to Re-tire? 
eta 


FISK 


There is a Fisk Tire for every car, every road 


and every purse. 


Quality beyond question 


a special partner at the time of 
his death, 


Football 
“Five Yards” McCarty of Chi- 


cago ran after Swede Oberlander 
of Dartmouth, was knocked down, 
arose and ran again. Through- 
out the game this performance 
was repeated. Often McCarty 
caught Oberlander, but when the 
latter, instead of carrying the 
ball, dropped back and fired it 
accurately into the reaching hands 
of Lane, then McCarty and Chicago 
were baffled, and Dartmouth swept 
on to a 33 to 7 -victory that carries 
with it the unofficial national foot- 
ball title. 


“Block that kick! Block that kick!” 
The Yale cheering section repeated 
the phrase monotonously in the be- 
lief that it would annoy Slagle 
(Princeton) who was about to punt. 
Evidently it did, for Slagle, in- 
stead of kicking, started for the 
Yale right end with the ball under 
his arm. A few moments later he 
was 82 yards farther down the 
field, which was as far as he needed 
to go. In the next period, when 
Princeton was in danger, Dignan 
punted 71 yards. These two fabu- 
lous feats, plus the work of a line 
that never wavered, made it 
possible for big W. H. Edwards 
(“Peter Pan of Princeton’) to climb 
down from the stands and lead a 
writhing battalion to tear down 
the goal posts for souvenirs. Score: 
Princeton 25, Yale 12. 


Harold (“Red”) Grange of 
Illinois (who has received so much 
publicity that the Knickerbocker Ice 
Co. recommended its product to the 
public on the score that he has 
carried ice on his back) sat on a 
bench and saw his second and third 
string team-mates beat Wabash on 
a sloppy field, 21 to 0. 


Minnesota crushed Iowa, 38 to 0. 


. . . 


Molenda of Michigan (“Wild Bull 
of the Campus”) threw himself over 
a brawl of huddled linesmen to se- 
cure a touchdown which, supple- 
mented by a field goal, won the 
game in the first half. Score: 
Michigan 10, Ohio State 0. 


Cornell’s uncertain team, held 
scoreless in the first half, worked 
up steam slowly like an old loco- 
motive on a slippery grade until it 
went fast enough to beat Canissius, 
33 to 0. 


Chauncey is not a name with a 
particularly manly sound, and Bos- 
ton “townies” were loud with their 
falsetto derision of this newcomer 
in the Harvard backfield. But how- 
ever funny the name of Chauncey— 
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or the name of Marion Adolphus 
Cheek, for that matter—may have 
been to pool-parlor nickel-spinners, 
the weaker sisters of the Harvard 
eleven would have fared badly had 
not Chauncey’s toe sent a ball over 
the cross-bar. Score: Harvard 3, 
Brown 0. 


In the middle of the second 
period of the Pittsburgh-Penn 
game, the Umpire and the Referee 
saw two players exchanging vigor- 
ous fisticuffs, sent both of them off 
the field. A groan went up from 
the Pittsburgh stands for one of 
the pummelers was Fullback “Gus” 
Gustafson, their flower. But already 
this nimble Nordic had materially 
assisted in the scoring of two 
touchdowns, which was enough to 
win the game, 14 to 0. 


. . . 


Because of all the strutting 
which, by some obscure military 
convention, West Point cadets are 
compelled to go through before 
every football game, a defeat for 
the Army seems doubly degrading. 
Columbia, with Pease back in gear, 
inflicted this humilation upon the 
grey-coats. Score: Columbia 21, 
Army 7. 


On a muddy field in the Berk- 
shire hills, Amherst won the “Little 
Three Championship” from Wil- 
liams, 13 to 7. 

A football team, like the armies 
of Napoleon, often fights on _ its 
belly, and thus fought Rutgers, 
sprawling low on its one-yard to 
form a defense which Holy Cross 
tried twice, and twice failed, to 
pierce. But legs are well-nigh as 
useful as bellies to football players, 
and Holy Cross won, 6 to 0. 








Notre Dame, using all its sub- 
stitutes, easily squashed Carnegie 
Tech, 26 to 0. 


Northwestern, although _ finish- 
ing several leaps behind the leaders 
in the Conference league, showed 
power against Purdue. Score: 
Northwestern 138, Purdue 9. 


Against Bucknell the Navy 
played better football than it has 
for several weeks; ended its home 
season with a victory, 13 to 7. 

Syracuse knew that Colgate 
was no soft soap. Colgate was 
aware that Syracuse could not 
lightly be brushed aside. Before 
they met, each—like a mountaineer’s 
beard—had never been trimmed. 
After a number of close shaves, 
Eddie Tryon, “hardest blob in Col- 
gate’s tube,” squirmed through left 
tackle, trickled 28 yards for a 
touchdown. Others followed. Score: 
Colgate 19, Syracuse 6. 


Not even when Robert Tyre 
Jones came back from winning the 
National Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship had there been such a crowd 
in Atlanta as that which gathered 











— —and Mr. ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON 





NO R. ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON, President of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, knows tone quality as few people are privileged 
to know it. The reproduction of his recent letter gives his opinion of 


adds his endorsement 


Deagan Tower Chimes 
win the approval of one 
who is an outstanding 
figure in the science of 


musical tone production 


Eldridge R. Johnson, 
President Victor 
Talking Machine 
Company 


Deagan Tower Chimes 


Played by Organist from Electric Keyboard 


—the lasting memorial glorified. 
one let us show you how fit- 
tingly Deagan Tower Chimes 
serve this sacred purpose. 
Complete information in- 
cluding beautiful memorial 
booklet sent upon request. 


Standard Sets $6,000 up. 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


EsT, 1660 








243 Deagan Building 
Berteau and Ravenswood Avenues 
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Peoples’ Christian 
Church, 


Dover, Del. 


Rev. R. C. hk 
Helfenstein, D.D. & 


Pastor. 





























Before deciding on a memorial to a loved 

























































































to see Georgia Tech play the 
University of Georgia for the first 
time in nine years. The game 
was won by a single field goal. 
Seore: Georgia Tech 3; Georgia 0. 


Two enormous crowds assembled 
to see the University of California 
play Washington University— 
crowds separated, not by their 
allegiance, but by their pocket- 
books. For whereas 75,000 football 
fans with their class-conscious ladies 
passed in an orderly fashion 








through the gates of the Berkeley 
stadium, some 25,000 merry rooters 
climbed up an elevation known as 
Tightwad Hiil, which overlooks the 
field, and from which every play 
ean be seen as clearly as if you 
were sitting on a slab of cement 
you had paid three dollars for. So 
the two camps—the purseproud and 
the gay—waved flags at each other, 
while down on the green parchesi- 
board the two teams wavered up 
and down until Washington had 
won, 7 to 0. 
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Thoughts of 
) Christmas 
HAT shall I give? 
Spalding can answer this 
famous old query. Here are gifts 


fir all—for every member of 
the family: 


Golf Balls and Clubs, Ten- 
nis Rackets and Balls, Ath- 
letic Sweaters, Ice Skates 
and Shoes, Skis, Toboggans, 
Base Ball Bats, Gloves, Bas- 
ket Balls, Footballs, Boxing 
Gloves, etc. 


Our catalog will help you in | 
selecting. 


AG, Spalding r1es 


105 Nassau_ St. 518 
| NEW yore 2 4v@ | 
And all large cities 


PURE VIRGIN 
Olive Oil 


PACKED ONLY BY JOSE BAU 
IN TORTOSA, SPAIN 


Send for free Recipe booklet 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
22-24 Clarke Street New York 








MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








Markham v. Prodigy 


What child is not, at one time 
or another, regarded as a prodigy? 
Let any baby spend an hour tak- 








Port CRANE 


“Blastoderm,” “barracan,” 
“cantatrice” 


ing a twelve-jeweled watch apart, 
and no parent can fail to perceive 
in him the seed of potential engi- 
neering genius; let him draw in 
pencil on the nursery wall and his 
mother—unless she be crass in- 








PorET MARKHAM 
“It seems impossible!” 


deed—will recognize that his paint- 
ing may some day amaze the world. 
Thus every U. S. home has its 
potential Mozart. But a year ago, 
to a startled public, was revealed 


the most extraordinary prodigy of 
them all—Nathalia Crane, 11l-year- 
old poet, “The Baby Browning of 
Brooklyn,” whose first volume of 
verse, The Janitor’s Boy, was her- 
alded by critics to be a work 
of genius. 

Such words as “blastoderm”, 
“sindoc,” “peris,” “parasang,”’ “sar- 
cenet,” “teazel,” “nullah,’ “can- 
tatrice,’” “barracan,’ “sistrum,” 
writhed and hissed in her verses. 
One poem began with the nebular 


hypothesis and ended with prohibi- 
tion; others cantered with a Eugene 
Fieldian humor; still others coldly 
glowed with the passion-weary de- 
tachment of a woman who has 
had her fill of life and its motley 
follies. Critic-Poet Louis Unter- 
meyer chortled with elation. Poet 
William Rose Benét wrote a pref- 
ace. The English Society of Au- 
thors and Playwrights (of which 
Thomas Hardy is President) asked 
Nathalia Crane to join them. 

Now among those who did not 
lift their voices to welcome the 
prodigy was Edwin Markham, 
Honorary President of the Poetry 
Society of America. Poet Markham 
is old; a snow white beard depends 
from his chin; perhaps because his 
long experience has rendered him 
dubious of prodigies, he examined 
the little Crane girl’s poems with 
critical attention. Of The Janitor’s 
Boy he said nothing. But last week, 
when he read her second volume, 
Lava Lane, he hinted a courteous 
skepticism. Last week he said to 
a newspaper reporter: 

“It seems impossible to me that 
a girl so immature could have 
written these poems. They are 
beyond the powers of a girl of 
twelve. The sophisticated view- 
point of sex ... knowledge of his- 
tory and archeology found in these 
pages place them beyond the reach 
of any juvenile mind.... ” 

How, then, did he think they 
had been written? That was what 
reporters wanted to know. Poet 
Markham winked. He _ expressed 
his confidence in the facility of 
Louis Untermeyer, of William 
Rose Benét, of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, of other poets who dine to- 
gether from time to time, all sit- 
ting around a table in a Manhattan 
grill while the elbows of the know: 
ing onlookers dig the ribs of the 
innocent ones and murmurs float 
above the clatter of the table 
d’héte: “There’s Oontermeyer!” 
“There’s Bennett!” One afternoon 
after the coffee, suggested Poet 
Markham, a joke went round the 
company; pencils flashed from 
waistcoat pockets, and the Child 
Genius, Nathalia Crane, was born 
upon the back of a menu-card. 

To Brooklyn rushed reporters. 
They interviewed the prodigy—a' 
spindling girl of twelve, physically’ 
immature, with solemn eyes, a 
quick tongue, a shrill treble voice. 
Her father explained how inspira- 
tion comes to her: 

“Nathalia sort of sings her poems 
to herself—they come into being 
that way. She reads Kipling con- 
stantly, and Conan Doyle is her 
favorite. The only poet she likes 
is Longfellow, but she doesn’t en- 
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thuse over him. She likes wild, 
imaginative tales. 

“When she finds a word she 
likes or doesn’t understand, she 
looks it up in every available dic- 
tionary and studies every possible 
meaning and use for it. Some 
of the words she does not fully com- 
prehend, but she learns how to use 
them.” 

A temerarious pressman had a 
question. To give positive proof 
of her talent, would she—if she 
felt anything coming—let it out 
while the reporters were there? 
Certainly, smiled Nathalia. There- 
upon she uttered: 


“Lo and behold! God made this 
starry wold, 

The maggot and the mold; lo and 
behold! 


He taught the grass contentment 
blade by blade, 


The.sanctity of sameness in a shade.” 


Said her father: “We have the 
doddering Markham with nothing to 
do but attack a little poetess he 
has never seen. ... Libel claims 
will be instituted if anyone goes 
beyond the law.” 

Said Critic-Poet Louis Unter- 
meyer: “Nathalia can explain 
practically every line she has ever 
written; I have heard her uncertain 
treble clarify passages that have 
puzzled erudite authors. 

“No poet that ever lived delight- 
ed in amassing such curious, half- 
forgotten sounds; not even Francis 
Thompson had so great a vocabu- 
lary of rare and archaic terms... . 
The explanation here is simpler. 
Naithalia collects words the way a 
boy of her age collects postage 
stamps; she had thumbed Noah 
Webster’s work (in various edi- 
tions) and made a glossary of her 
own. The dictionary is her play- 
box and she knows exactly where 
every odd toy is concealed.” 


* . . 


Zero 


In Hamburg, Germany, lived a 
boa constrictor. He was the pride 
of the municipal zoo, and all day he 
reclined in his cell, staring down 
with absorbed eyes at his scaled and 
glittering body. The keeper, observ- 
ing this, reflected: “How beautiful 
he is to himself, this hideous crea- 
ture.” One day, a few minutes late 
with the boa constrictor’s supper, 
the keeper hurried into his cage to 
find him stretched on the floor, in 
the shape of a great stiff zero with 
one end of him inside the other. 
He had tried to eat his tail; his 
teeth had become caught on _ his 
scales; he had choked, writhed, and 
so—devoured by _ self-worship— 
choked to death. 





rivals, and set fire to the bird. 
Amid a chorus of squawks and 
shrieks, the parrot flapped phoenix- 
like into the next room, igniting 
certain garments belonging to one 
M. La Rupelle. Doused with cham- 
pagne, the fire was extinguished. 


MILESTONES 





Engagement Broken. Between 
Henry Breckinridge, onetime (1913- 
16) Assistant Secretary of War 
and Miss Bessie McKeldin, step- 
daughter of Rear Admiral Leigh C. 
Palmer, 


Divorced. The onetime Miss 
Dorothy Benjamin of Manhattan, 
widow of Enrico Caruso, famed 
tenor, from former Captain Ernest 
Ingram; at Paris. 


Died. Domicio Da Gama, some- 
time Brazilian Foreign Minister, 
Ambassador to the U. S., and Am- 
bassador to Great Britain; at Rio 
de Janeiro. He was married in 
1912, at the Manhattan home of 


Judge Elbert H. Gary, to Mrs. 
i. = Pell Hearn (widow of 

. H. Hearn, dry goods) by famed 
oe: Gaynor. and Dr. Percy 
Stickney Grant, who performed 
respectively the ‘civil and religious 
ceremonies. 


Died. Hugh Antoine D’Arcy, 82, 
author of “The Face upon the 
(Barroom) Floor,” in Manhattan, 
of chronic bronchitis. 


Died. J. Randolph Coolidge, 97, 
last of the great-grandsons of 
Thomas Jefferson, in Boston. He 
was the oldest Harvard alumnus, a 
Law School classmate (’54) 
the late Joseph H. Choate. 
prepared himself for a_ civil 
engineer, but undermined his 
health by work on some of the ear- 
liest railroads of Virginia. After 
studying law, he was unable to 
practice on account of deafness. 
His later days were spent in the 
study of international affairs. His 
surviving sons are Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, famed Harvard Professor 
and Editor of Foreign Affairs; J. 
Randolph Coolidge Jr., able archi- 
tect; John Gardner Coolidge, dis- 
tinguished diplomat; and H. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge. 


EVIL COMMUNICATIONS or 
COMPANIONSHIP S? 

How true it is that the value of an important and oft-quoted 
text lies in the accuracy of its translation and 


on its finer shades of meaning! Thus it is that, 


A Popular Number 
(with topical helps) 


according to the American Standard Bible, First 152-F. Genuine 


leather seal grain, 


Corinthians 15:33, “evil companionships” Gviatg cheat, 


rather than 


Pr the 
elena, 
the tabernecle, and 


j= 


“evil communi- 
cations,” corrupt good morals— 
not good manners. 
throughout this marvelously 
bai beh ] accurate version— 


round corners, red 
under gold edges, 
title stamped on 
back in pure gold, 


19 at leadi book- 
So it is stores, or dt- Gane 


Nelsonamexis2 Bible 


(Edited by American Revision Committee) 


there are revisions which clarify meanings and 
throw new light on both text and application. 
The American Standard Bible text has been adopted by all 
oe yt From ge woos wan ge if cody hoe ee bf 
an ible ools throughout the Unit tates, an 
NELSON BIBLES i, used by over 13,000,000 scholars from which to study the 


in all sizes, types and 
styles of binding are 


International, graded or other Bible lessons. 


obtainable wherever A Nelson Bible is a guarantee of the best character of printing, 


Bibles are sold. 
FREE BOOKLET 


A charming 36-page 
booklet entitled “The 


binding, paper, as well as of the latest and best translation. 
Two hundred styles of binding and ten sizes of type. 


Wonderful Story,” pub- 

lished at 10c per copy, 
telling how the Bible | 

* came down through the 
Fire ages, and containing 
many facts of vital 


At Tarascon, France, one Mlle. poorest. will be sent 
Eugenie Dupont, alleged demi- cioate. aaneta 
mondaine, poured a litre of benzine Time. 
over a parrot belonging to one of her 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 381-3850 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Authorized Publishers for the American Revision Committee 


Dear Sirs: Please send me FREE copy of your book entitled “The 
Wonderful Story.”” This does not obligate me in any way. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Current Situation 


The Stock Exchange remained 
the liveliest feature of business 
during the past week. Motor 
shares, “bulled” for weeks to un- 
accustomed heights, became at 
length top-heavy. Thus the “techni- 
cal condition” of the stock market 
became very weak; news of the 
Boston Reserve Bank’s rate ad- 
vance was enough to topple the 
motor stocks over in a_ record 
day of 3,400,000 share sales. Be- 
cause of this unprecedented vol- 
ume, many ignorant people con- 
cluded that a panic had started. 
As a matter of fact, nothing of 
the sort developed. The smash 
in motors was simply a large-scale 
reaction in a strong “bull” market, 
as proved by subsequent events. 
In succeeding sessions of the stock 
exchange, prices steadied and in 
some cases shot upward to new 
high levels. The whole episode 
may be dismissed as_ signifying 
nothing in particular to U. S. 
business in general except, perhaps, 
that a note of caution has been 
sounded in the stock market re- 
garding the future of the motor 
industry. Meanwhile the securities 
of other industries, for the time 
being crowded out of the limelight 
by the sensational motor shares, 
revealed new elements of strength. 


3,400,000 Shares 


The tremendous activity on the 
New York Stock Exchange on Nov. 
10, when the “bull market” in 
automobile shares collapsed violent- 
ly, established a new high record 
for all time in the number of 
shares sold in a single day. ‘ 

Three previous times in the his- 
tory of the Stock Exchange there 
had been “3,000,000-share days.” 
The first was the record “bull day” 
for all time on April 30, 1901; the 
second, the “Northern Pacific cor- 
ner” day ci May 9, 1901; and the 
third the “peace leak” day in De- 
cember, 1916. Of these the second 
held the record at 3,336,695 shares. 
Nov. 10, 1925, however, surpassed 
this 24-year record by seeing 3,- 
448,747 shares sold in the Exchange 
open market. According to some 
financial scribes, this was the worst 
break in the market on record, but 
most old-timers in Wall Street con- 
sidered it a slight matter beside 
the terrific activity of the Northern 
Pacific corner. 

The stock market, led by the 
motor shares, had continued to soar 
for months and a reaction was ob- 
viously overdue. In such a situa- 
tion, as has often been proved, the 
crash in prices can be and usually 
is attributed to almost any event 
whether it has any close bearing 
on the stock market or not. In 
this particular case it was the 
raising of the rediscount rate of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 


from 314% to 4%—a step occasioned 
by purely local conditions. Specu- 
lators in stocks, dealing in a mar- 
ket which had grown top-heavy of 
its own accord, evidently feared a 
similar rise in the rate of the 
New York Reserve Bank and threw 
overboard their motor shares in 
haste. 


Boston Reserve Bank Rate 


Bankers have for some time been 
predicting slightly higher money 
rates for this winter. The first 
official recognition of this coming 
trend was supplied by the quite un- 
expected action of the Boston Re- 
serve Bank in moving its redis- 
count rate up from 3%% to 4%. 
It is now expected that the New 
York Reserve Bank will soon fol- 
low suit with a similar rate ad- 
vance, and that the ten other Re- 
serve Banks will shortly swing in- 
to line by a similar action. 

Two features of the Boston rate- 
action have puzzled bankers, par- 
ticularly in New York. They won- 
der why the Boston rather than 
the New York Bank should in this 
case be the first institution to start 
the upward movement. Formerly 
almost all general changes in Re- 
serve rates have been initiated by 
the New York Bank as representa- 
tive of the money-centre of the 
country. Also, there is much curi- 
osity over the question as to just 
what local conditions in Boston, if 
any, should have made it advisable 
to start the rate-advance. 

Meanwhile, a higher rate for the 
Bank of England is predicted very 
soon. Such a change would permit 
the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank to lift its rate to 4% without 
causing a flow of gold from Britain 
to this country—a most undesirable 
development in the British effort 
to hold sterling exchange at par. 
In England the Boston rate-move is 
thought to foreshadow an advance 
by the Bank of England. 


General Motors 


In October, the General Motors 
Corporation broke all records 
both in earnings and sales. The 
sales amounted to approximate- 
ly 96,000 cars and trucks, including 
Buicks, Chevrolets, Cadillacs, Olds- 
mobiles, Oaklands. The _ preced- 
ing month of September had estab- 
lished the existing high record of 
sales at 89,000 cars and trucks. 
These sales are mostly made to 
dealers, who are stocking up for the 
winter and spring demand as well 
as filling current orders. October 
earnings rose in proportion. At 
an average of $130 profit per unit, 
the month’s business must have 
meant something like a $12,500,000 
profit to General Motors. 

The directors of the Corporation 
evidently are believers in sharing 
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its profits with its shareholders, 
particularly when the cash position 
of the concern is as strong as at 
present. In addition to its regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 on each 
common share, an extra dividend of 
$5.00 a share was declared. This 
means that, in addition to the $36,- 
131,000 of regular dividends paid 
on Motors stock this year, $25,808,- 
000 will be paid out in extras, 
making a total dividend disburse- 
ment of $61,939,000 out of 1925 
profits. 

This payment establishes a new 
high record for cash dividend pay- 
ments by any U. S. corporation in 
peace times. It approaches the 
$85,140,668 paid out to its common 
shareholders by U. S. Steel in 1917. 
This year, however, Steel is paying 
them only $35,581,175. 

The General Motors Corporation 
at present has no debts of any 
kind, and holds $155,000,000 of cash 
and marketable securities. The only 
securities ranking ahead of its com- 
mon stock are its preferred issues. 


Soft Drinks 


It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. The enactment of 
prohibition ruined many breweries 
and distilleries, and even some 
short-haul railroads which almost 
exclusively carried their products. 
On the other hand, it greatly stimu- 
lated some new enterprises—par- 
ticularly those relating to human 
thirst and its legal gratification. 

In the last few years there has 
been almost an epidemic of tem- 
perance-drink companies, following 
in the highly successful wake of 
Coco Cola of Atlanta. Once con- 
sidered local and insignificant con- 
cerns, they have sought capital in 
the Wall Street financial markets. 
Speculators are now accustomed to 
buy White Rock on margin or— 
if they dare—sell Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale short. Some of those 
temperance-drink shares have done 
very well by their holders in this 
year’s stock market. Recently the 
Welch Grape Juice Co. for the 
first time since February, 1921, re- 
sumed common stock dividends by 
a payment of 25¢ a share. 

Some of the “prohibition bever- 
age” securities, however, are not 
so much competitors. of alcoholic 
drinks or supplanters as accessories 
thereto. If bootlegging were sud- 
denly abolished, many temperance- 
drink companies would be hurt 
rather than helped, since much of 
the present demand for their prod- 
ucts arises from the desire of con- 
sumers of green Scotch whisky to 
mitigate its “iodine” and “nicotine” 
taste. 


Congested Florida 


Migrations of 
capital to Florida this season are 


individuals and 


surpassing anything previously 
known. The southern state can be 
reached by automobile, by rail by 








“Quality Merchandise” 


in Investments 


Nevery city there isone place where the discriminating 
purchaser inevitably goes to obtain the best merchan- 
dise. In the same way there is one place where the 
investor in real estate securities inevitably goes when he 
warts the best the market has to offer. 


The headquarters for “Quality Merchandise” 
in real estate investments is indisputably 
S. W. STRAUS & CO.—the House that is chiefly 
responsible for the wide popularity of real estate 
bonds today. 


This House, for years the leader in its field, is the one to 
which the discriminating investor naturally turns for 
real estate mortgage bonds. This is why S. W. STRAUS 
& Co. has the largest clientele and underwrites the lar- 
gest volume of any institution of its kind. Call at our 
offices in the Straus Building, or write today for our 
booklet, “43 Years Without Loss,” which tells why 
Straus Bonds are the best real estate securities. Ask for 


BOOKLET K-1525 


The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as 
the premier real estate security. 


hed 882° INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 


Srraus BuILDING Srraus BuitpInc Srraus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
New York SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


I] [© 1925—s. W. S. & Co., Inc. 











Know Your 
Investment Banker 


When you invest your 
savings in bonds, choose 
your banker carefully. 
Investigate his facilities 
and his record. Entrust 
your investment to the 
organization which safe- 
guards YOUR interests 
byselling only safe bonds, 
fully tested. 


Let us introduce ourselves 
withacomplimentarycopy of 
our booklet, “My Investment 
Banker.” It tells how mi- 
nutely we test every bond 
for your protection. 


Ask for 1-2452 


AC.ALLYN“° COMPANY 


Incorporated 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
New York : Milwaukee 
Minneapolis Soe Boston 
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Plan Your 
1926 Investments Now 


Are most of your 
assets tied up ina 
business venture and 
t the balance invested 
| in speculative securi- 
ties? Then you need 
the “buffer o£ safety” 
—thirty per cent of 
your holdings in 
Miller Bonds — un- 
affected by the flutters of the market 
—uninterrupted in payment of in- 
terest—constantly appreciating in 
security—acceptable as collateral. 
Before you invest your funds in 
the new year, consider whether you 
will have a “buffer of safety.”” Then 
you can plan for the expansion of 
your business with the knowledge 
that you have a comfortable margin 
of safety, combined with an interest 
yield up to 7 per cent. 
Send for free copy of “‘Creating Good 
Investments” 
Learn how Miller Bonds are prepared for the 
investor—the part played by sound real 
estate knowledge as well as financial judg- 
ment. Mail the coupon today. 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 





. L. MILLER & CO., Incorporatep 7811 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Please send me a free copy of your book, 
“Creating Good Investments.” 

















boat. Yet this does not seem to 
mitigate the traffic jam on the 
southern railroads. Waiting two 
weeks for Pullman accommodations 
to Florida is said to be the normal 
experience. Freight conditions are 
even worse. All summer most of 
the Florida lines have been running 





Mopest Mr. JORDAN 


“It’s the only fun I have” 
(See opposite page) 


on full winter schedule, and now, 
with the advent of the real season 
for visiting Florida, freight piles 
up despite every effort of the rail- 
roads. 

According to officials of the 
Southern Railway, the Seaboard 
Air Line, and the Atlantic -Coast 
Line, freight congestion at Jack- 
sonville—rightly known as the gate- 
way to Florida—has backed up 
traffic as far north as Savannah 
and Atlanta. Indeed ever since 
Oct. 29 the Seaboard has found 
it necessary to declare an embargo 
on all carload freight except food 
for human and animal consumption, 
railway supplies, tank cars and pe- 
troleum products. After elaborate 
precautions, householders can get 
less than carload lots of household 
effects through in about three 
weeks. An especial dearth of au- 
tomobiles in Florida is reported, 
owing to the practical impossibility 
of shipping them into the state at 
the present time. 

It is well known that large 
amounts of builders’ supplies are 
headed for Florida to substantiate 
the dreams of local realtors and 
their customers. Apparently, how- 
ever, the freight congestion is go- 
ing to slow up construction activi- 
ties in Florida for this winter. 


Self-Regulation 


A constant complaint of U. S. 
business against Washington in re- 
cent years has been the growing 
tendency toward regulation of in- 
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dustry. The present Administra- 
tion has steadily opposed this tend- 
ency, however, not only because it 
is harmful to business itself and 
to the public at large, but be- 
cause it steadily increases the ex- 
penses of the Federal Government 
and thus prevents tax-reduction. 

Now the Chamber of Commerce 
has stepped into the breach with a 
constructive suggestion—that U. S. 
business regulate itself. At the 
National Distribution Conference 
to be held in Washington Dec. 15, 
a definite plan will be introduced, 
discussed. The contention of the 
Chamber apparently is, that self- 
government in business is more de- 
sirable than regulation by the State 
and will make the latter unneces- 
sary. 

In a survey made by a committee 
of the Chamber, a list of leading 
causes for unethical trade prac- 
tices has been compiled. They in- 
clude price fluctuations; trade cus- 
toms which have outgrown their 
justification; “fly-by-night”  busi- 
ness organizations; changes. in 
style; discrimination among. cus- 
tomers; lack of standardization in 
trade practices and in products; 
the lack of machinery for adjust- 
ing trade disputes. 

To manage the difficult and ex- 
tensive program which this list 
suggests, the Chamber purposes 
that a joint Trade Relations Com- 
mittee be organized, composed equal- 
ly of producers and distributors, to 
act as a clearing house for charges 
of trade abuses, to study existing 
trade abuses and their supposed 
preventives, to promote settlement 
of disputes, and to eliminate busi- 
ness wastes by producers and dis- 
tributors, 


No More Seats 


Last week the members of the 
New York Stock Exchange killed 
by an overwhelming vote, a vro- 
posal of the Governing Board to 









7th Annual 
American 


Express 


3eventy happy days—a palatial steamship—saili 


away from Winter —through the sunny islands 0 


the West Indies to the gorgeous ports of Sou 
America. Through the Panama Canal, over 


Andes, along the Spanish Main—youtraverse scenes 
rich in historical and romantic interest. Total cost 
(including all shore excursions) $1850 and up. 


reservations are made in the order receiv 


as the party will be strictly limited, you shoull 


write at once for Booklet “H ” showing deck p) 
with full itinerary and other details, 


American Express Travel Dept. 


65 Broadway, New York 


Always carry American Express Travelers’ Cheques 
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increase the exchange membership 
from 1,100 to 1,125 (TIME, Nov. 9). 


Out of a total of 941 votes cast, * 
only 268 favored the measure. The Do Not Put Off Till J anuary 


ltt a 


cae. 





reason was not far to seek. At 
present every exchange member H] 


knows that his “seat” is worth in 1 
excess of $130,000. Should more What ) ou Can Do Today 4 
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Revised Edition 


Duruy’s General 


History of the World 


The latest and most complete world history now 
available. Full data’ on post-war conditions, 
League of Nations, etc. With 40. page index, 


960 pages, 30 colored maps—$4.00 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
393 Fourth Avenue New, York 





THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM OSLER 


By HARVEY CUSHING 


2 Vols. Net $12.50 


“The lay reader can finish these 
volumes with a feeling that they 
are not a page too long, and that 
his interes. has never flagged.”— 
The World. 


“All physicians, 
and those who intend to study medi- 
cine should read it. Habitual read- 
ers of biographies should be de- 
lighted with its charm and sim- 
puicity.”— New York Times. 

“The whole work must be read for 
anything like real appreciation.” — 
Boston Transcript. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK 
RELIGION 
By MARTIN P. NILSSON 
Net $4.25 


A highly civilized people having lived 
in Greece before the Geeks, the 
history of the Greek religion com- 
mences in the Minoan-Mycenaean 
age. 


THE DOME OF THE 
ROCK IN JERUSALEM 


By E. T. RICHMOND 
With 92 


medical students, 


illustrations. 
Net $42.90 


b 
The aim has been to record the t 
state of this famous shrine at an g 
important moment of history, when 
Jerusalem, after an interval of mo e § 
than eight hundred years, is once 
again occupied by a European Power. § 
The work is richly illustrated by 
photographs and by coloured draw- | 
ings of the tiles and other details. 

A 
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THE WANDERING 
SCHOLAR 
By D. G. HOGARTH $3.00 


A vivid picture of life and adventure 
in the Near East. 


THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO 


Translated into English with 
Analyses and Introductions. 
By B. JOWETT 


Five volumes, cloth. Net $25.00 


Owing to a regrettable incident of 
the war the electro-plates of Jowett’s 
Dialogues of Plato were lost, with 
the result that the book has been 
out of print for some time and very 
high prices have been charged for 
copies. This new impression has 
been photographically produced. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
CIVILIZATION 
By JOHN S. HOYLAND $1.50 
Library Edition. Net $3.25 


“The text is vivid and interesting 
but is no more interesting than the 
illustrations.”—New York Evening Post. 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRES 


American Branch 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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Mrs. Menelaus* 


She Launched a Thousand 


Scandals 


The Story. The early life of 
Helen of Troy may not have been 
private—or at any rate Professor 
Erskine chooses to summarize it 
in two sentences: “So they all in- 
tended well. But Paris saw Helen 








HELEN 


“Menelaus was to blame” 


face to face.” The story begins 
when the topless towers of Ilium 
were falling; Menelaus sword in 
hand storms into Helen’s room to 
kill her, looks and_ exclaims: 
“Helen, it’s time we went home.” 


So they got Helen with her 
strange fascinating beauty, ac- 


customed to what she wants, and 
baffled by her inability to come at 
what she most wants—life. At 
Sparta, the servants are taken 
aback when Menelaus restores her 
to her old place in his home, and 
Menelaus has to remind them that 
he has changed: “And we’ve been 
through the war, you should re- 


member. Nothing can be quite the 
same again.” 
Their daughter Hermione has 


been trying to save her mother’s 
reputation by spreading the ac- 
count that Paris took Helen (and 
some of the furniture) against her 
will, but that she never went to 
Troy—she had been staying with 


*Tue Private Lire oF HELEN oF TROY 
John Erskine—Bobbs-Merrill ($2.50) 
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HOW DO YOU 
CHOOSE YOUR PICTURES ? 





RAEBURN—A Boy with 2_ Rabbit 
(1814x24) $10.00 


Some pictures we are born with, some we 
acquire, and some we have thrust upon us, 
The pictures we are born with and those 
we have thrust upon us we can do very 
little about. But the pictures we acquire 
we can make the expression of the taste 
that is in us—in fact, they will be exactly 
that, whether we will or no. 


In fairness to ourselves, therefore, should 
we not choose the pictures we hang on our 
walls with at least as much care and 
appreciation as we bestow on the selection 


of our furniture, our draperies and our 
rugs? Through a score of years 


THE MEDICIZPRINTS 


have been steadily adding to the reputation which 


they attained almost at a single bound in their 
beginning years, when The Rurlington Magorine— 
the world’s lea aiding critical art journal—said “Prints 
like these, which are at once true in general — 
and can stand the test of the microscope in their 
details, can never be superseded.” 


A new meaning has been given to the 
term “Color Reproduction”’ 


Through the years, subject after subject 
has been added, until now nearly three hundred 
pictures are published, by the great painters 
of six centuries from Giotto to Whistler. By 
the establishment of The Medici Seciety of America 
in 1°16 the PRINTS became more directly available 
to the American public. and recent developments 
have included the addition of a series of lovel 
pictures by contemporary artists. notably VENE 
TIAN WATER-COLORS BY GRAHAM PE TRIE 
AND PICTURES FOR CHILDREN BY MAR 


GARET TARRANT. Private coilections. no leet 
than the great public gaileries of the world. have 
made their contributions to the Series, so that pictures 
which for generations have been shut in from the 
ublic gaze are now to be had for any American 
Seas! in an exact color facsimile of the original, and 


not infrequently in the original dimensions. The 
process of reproduction and the paper which is used 
combine to give a result quite unattainable else- 
where. 

May we send you our complete illustrated catalogue 
of THE MEDIC PRINTS; the price is fifty cents, 
postpaid, With it will go, quite free of charge, 
catalogues of 

‘The Medici Modern Art Series 

The Medici Christmas Cards 

The Miniature Masters in Color Serie: 

The Medici Postcards 
and the latest catalogues of the books we_publish, 
which include such a wide variety as Yukio Yashiro’s 
“Sandro Botticelli”, 3 vols., 291 Illus. at $100.,V asaris 

“Lives of the P ainters, * in ten volumes, at $125 per 
set. The Picture Travel Guides, at $2.50 each, Donald 
B. MacMillan’s “Four Years in the White North,” 
at $4.00, Frances Hodgson Burnett’s“ In the Garden,” 
at $1.25, and many others. 

The leading art dealers will gladly show you THE 
MEDICI PRINTS, as the better gift-shops will show 
you our cards and "the booksellers our books. Out 
catalogues will, we hope, help you in planning your 
$¢i lections. 


Requests for catalogues should be addressed to ow 
New York Office. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Ralph Tracy Hale, Managing Director 
755 Boylston Street, Boston 
111 West 57th Street, New York 
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a lady and gentleman in Egypt. 
Helen will have nothing of such 
an alibi. She tells her neighbors 
that she is not repentant of “the 
bitter bridal bed where the fair 
mischief lay by Paris’ side.” It 
was inevitable. -In fact Menelaus 
was to blame. Helen says: “I think 
a decent man could lose his wife 
without bringing on a war.” 

Hermione is shocked. Hermione 
wants to marry her cousin Orestes. 
Helen does not like the straight- 
laced young fellow and would pre- 
fer her to marry Pyrrhus, the 
daredevil son of Achilles. Then 
there is the rumor that Eteoneus, 
the gatekeeper, brings to Menelaus: 
“Your sister-in-law Clytemnestra 
—your double sister-in-law, I might 
say; your wife’s sister and your 
brother’s wife—has_ been living 
with Aegisthus ever since Agam- 
emnon went to Troy.” 

“There! I never liked her,” ex- 
claims Menelaus. “I’m shocked, but 
not surprised. ... But after all it 
may be only gossip.” 

Eteoneus replies: “These rumors 
that spread about beautiful women 
are often malicious or envious, as 
you say, but they’re rarely ex- 
aggerated.” 

Helen nags Menelaus to have 
Pyrrhus come on a visit but he re- 
calls to her that he had admitted 
one good looking young man to the 
house with no good result. In- 
sulted, Helen ejaculates, “I left 
this house once, and I can do it 
again....T’ll stay on the one 
condition, that you insult me no 
more. Do you wish me to stay?” 

He does, and he shortly looks 
with more favor on Pyrrhus as a 
possible son-in-law, for Orestes’ 
father, Agamemnon, comes home 
and:is murdered by Clytemnestra, 
who is in turn killed by Orestes. 
Surely it would not do to make 
an alliance with such a family. 
But Orestes meets Pyrrhus on the 
road and kills him after a quarrel, 
and Hermione elopes with Orestes. 

Then it is Helen who is more 
inclined to look with favor on Ores- 
tes than is Menelaus—and Hermi- 
one grows jealous, for Helen is still 
Helen. The last scene is laid as 
Telemachus comes to the house 
seeking tidings of his father, Odys- 
seus. Helen gives him a cup of 
wine. “He took it from her, his 
hand touched hers, and she smiled 
at him. It was as she had said; 
he forgot all his sorrows—as it 
seemed, forever. But the magic, 
he knew, was not in the wine.” 

As Menelaus once remarked: 
“The only thing about her I un- 
derstand, is her looks, and I don’t 
understand how they last so well.” 

The Significance. As Aeschylus 
wrote the tragedy of Agamemnon’s 
homecoming, so Mr. Erskine has 
essayed the comedy of Menelaus’ 
return. It is a comedy of man- 
ners—all conversation (and plenty 
of it), witty, charming, subtle. 
Much of it is new as milk still 
warm from the udder, and much 
of it is old as human nature. It 
is cast in the shape of a modern 
novel, and yet, as regards the num- 
ber of characters for example, it 
almost conforms to the rules of 


the old Greek drama. It is a 
fastidious tidbit for lovers of re- 
finement, polished facets of philos- 
ophy, shrewd comment on human 
nature. ; 

About ten years ago Mr. 
Erskine published a work entitled 
The Moral Obligation to Be In- 
telligent. His portrait of Helen is 
of a woman who believes in the 
moral obligation to be intelligent 
and who suffers from the natural 
obligation of being beautiful. 

The Author. John Erskine is a 
professor of English at Columbia 
University. He is 46, and most of 
his life has been devoted to writing 
and editing things resembling text- 
books, and to employing more or 
less of his cleverness in speaking 
to more or less appreciative audi- 
ences. He has now turned his wit 
loose and decided to write some- 
thing that appeals to himself. 


Porgy 


PorcGy—DuBose Heyward—Doran 
($2.00). Straightforward _ story- 
telling in a poet’s prose is always 
rich reading. Poet Heyward’s prov- 
ince is South Carolina—Negro 
life along the waterfront of old 
Charleston, with the atavistic rhy- 
thms, religion and animalism firm- 
ly rendered, the dialect perfect, the 
antics convulsing. Porgy, a purple- 
black beggar with crippled legs and 


a pungent goat, croons to his 
scampering dice, prays with his 
neighbors in Catfish Row, contem- 
plates the insignificance of man. 
In a shadowy triangle ihvolving 
Crown, a cinnamon stevedore with 
a chest like a cotton-bale, and his 
big wench Bess, Porgy’s soul un- 
dergoes the extremes of compassion 
and ruthless violence, much as the 
city now basks sleepily in hot sun, 
now is hammered with a furious 
hurricane, now basks again. 


Barbed Nonsense 


Mr. PetreE—Hilaire Belloc (lllus- 
trated by G. K. Chesterton)—Mece- 
Bride ($2.50). When the grey little 
man in the taxi ejaculated “Petre!” 
and hastily explained he was talk- 
ing to himself, the cabbie smiled 
sympathetically. But the clerk 
at the Hote! Splendide knew better. 
He completed the name most de- 
ferentially—John K. Petre—with- 
out being told. And Mrs. Celia 
Cyril (whoever she was) seemed 
enchanted with John K. Petre 
(whoever he was). The two ex- 
chancellors agreed, the Old Cabi- 
net Minister hemmed affably. So 
the little grey man guessed he was 
John K. Petre without doubt, evi- 
dently a U. S. millionaire and a 
devil of a fellow for secrecy and 











IANA FITZPATRICK MAULEVERER JAMES 
Was lucky to have the most beautiful names. 
How awful for Fathers and Mothers to call 
Their children Jemima !—or nothing at all. 
But 4ers were much wiser and kinder and cleverer, 
They called her Diana Fitzpatrick Mauleverer James. 


Anne Carroll Moore in The Bookman says: “I quickly discovered, as you 
will, that Mr. Milne’s gift is not limited to verse, to association with one 
child or one artist. A rare book of short stories for little children.” 


A GALLERY of CHILDREN 


by A. A. MILNE 
Author of ‘When We Were Very Young’’ 


Twelve entirely new stories in prose and verse, illustrated with 
twelve full page pictures in color by H. Willebeek Le Mair. 
The most human and.the most beautiful book of the year. $3.50 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY 


McKay books may be had wherever good books are sold 
PHILADELPHIA 
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I. a city called Maiden’s 
Delight lived a king named 
Immortal-Power. He had three 
sons who were supreme block- 
heads, so he summoned a wise 
3rahman and said, ‘‘ Holy Sir, as 
a favor to me you must make 
these princes incomparable mas- 
ters of the art of intelligent 
living.”’ 


So this Brahman, over two 
thousand years ago, somewhere 
in the Vale of Kashmir, told the 
boys a series of tales that are 
among the great stories of all 
time. 


The Panchatantra 


‘é 


which means five books’’ in 
Sanskrit, has now for the first 
time been completely translated 
into English, by Arthur W. 
Ryder, in a desire to retell these 
stories as they were first told in 
India. Here is a collection that 
rivals the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’ of 


Haroun al Raschid. $4 


Gold’s Gloom 


is a smaller volume than The 
Panchatanira in which a number 
of representative tales have been 
gathered together in a particu- 
larly attractive binding. It is a 
handsome collection of some of 
the most captivating stories in 
the world. $2 
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Two Books on Far-Eastern 
Problems 


Interest in the Far East today is 
focusing on China and Japan. Trav- 
elers who have been there and states- 
men from these lands are bringing us 
strange reports of what is happening 
across the globe. What they tell us 
is not always what we expect to hear. 
**Oriental Interpretations of the Far- 
Eastern Problem’’ is a volume by a 
member of the Japanese House of 
Peers, Count Michimasa Soyeshima, 
and a fptominent Chinese educator, 
Dr P. W. Kuo. ‘‘Occidental Inter- 
pretations of the Far-Eastern Prob- 
lem’’ gives the viewpoint of a British 
editor in Pekin, Mr. H. G. W. Wood- 
head, an American business man, Mr. 
H. K. Norton and an American Consul, 
Mr. Julean Arnold. 

Each $2.00 


Ai all bookstores or with ten cents extra 
per volume for postage ‘rom 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 





mystification. He kept his coun- 
sel, was enigmatically acyuiescent 
with the broker chap. He made 
thousands in Touaregs (whatever 
they were), millions on the Padden- 
ham Site (for some reason), millions 
more in Rotors (strange as_ it 
seemed). 

Harley Street magnificos availed 
him naught. Not until he bumped 
into old Buff Thompson did it come 
back to him that he was grey 
little Peter Blagden, “Mr. Peter” 
to family servants and solicitors 
When the real Petre (John Kosci- 
uszko Petre, U.S.A.) spurred an ac- 
tion, all the King’s legal horses and 
men balked valiantly and the epi- 
sode ended happily for nearly every 
one. 

Dedicated “to all poor gentle- 
men,” here is Belloquacity far less 
irritating than usual. Donald O. 
Stewart and other funny men 
would find the conversations in- 
structively preposterous. G. B. 
Shaw could pick uv pointers in the 
whetting of satirical barbs. 


Happy Endings 

THE HUNTER’S MooN—Ernest 
Peole—Macemillan ($2.00). Author 
Poole for once has got away from 
the unpleasantnesses of living in the 
crowded city called great, but this 
story too is set in Manhattan. It 
is the story of an unhappy family 
from the standpoint of the little 
boy who lives in it, sees his mother 
and his father driven apart by a 
hard penny-scrimping grandmother, 
and only partlv understands. But 
it has an entirely happy ending, 
for it sees through the eyes of 
the boy promise of all good things 
when the song-singing lover of life 
who is his grandfather comes to 
teke him and his mother away. 
Mr. Poole has hit upon the one 
method of writing a completely 
realistic story with an unqualified 
happy ending. 


THREE FAarRMS—Cynthia Stockley 
—Putnam’s ($1.50). Farming in 
Rhodesia—an English master ruling 
in solitude over a horde of native 
“boys” with others of his’ kind 
living some miles away for his only 
neighbors. To such a farm-master, 
who is her husband. comes an Eng- 
lishwoman to find that he no longer 
eares much for her. Slowly the 
tentacles of intr’gue wind about 
them and their neighbors. She 
wins back her husband’s love, only 
to learn that one of her neighbors 
with a sensual wife has been made 
a cuckold, and that her husband 
was the maker. Then follows the 
neighbor’s revenge—and her own 
grief, wondering whose child she is 
to bear. It all moves with desnatch 
to a well-planned happy ending— 
but unmistakably planned. 


Patter 


Ir I KNow WHat I MEAN—Elsie 
Janis—Putnam’s ($1.50). Elsie 
Janis was born in 1889; so she 
is not old enough yet to be writing 
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memoirs. These are just a few 
essays thrown together in book 
form—her stage patter put in print. 
It does not stand the test very well. 
She is engagingly frank in her 
manner but not very refreshing. 
Her “platitudes and plongitudes” 
are done with the usual zest, but 
they do not get anywhere. They do 
not read much better than the stuff 
ef a newspaper reporter trying to 
be “racy.” But those who love 
her on the stage will probably be 
satisfied with her in print. 





Don’t Fail 


to write today to 


JOHN SARGENT 


Agency Division 


TIME 


Cleveland, Ohio 


for complete details of commis- 
sions, bonuses and extra cash 
prizes for TIME subscriptions 
taken during the Christmas 
Season! 





A Scientific 
Skin Preparation 


Not just a ‘‘rubbing alcohol’’ 


Alcorub is refreshing, 
stimulating and beneficial 


to the most sensitive skin. 


INSIST ON ALCORUB 


Your Druggist Has It 











